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Simplified Thinking 


A» of us like to have our thinking neatly ar- 

ranged. We like villains, heroes, errors, truths, 
calamities, triumphs. Speaking for our editorially 
pluralized selves, we love to celebrate democracy, to 
attribute to it all virtues, and to explain all evils, 
such as war, by failure to realize the democratic 
principles. Meantime the Italian masses have for 


, months disturbed the welkin clamoring for war, while 


the government holds them back. In Sweden, Rou- 
mania, Greece, the people are more bellicose than 
the rulers. In the United States, the most determined 
buttress of peace is the man in whose hands the most 
power is Vested. What are you going to do when the 
universe insists on being so complex? Of course, our 
aforementioned personality can, after some effort, 
answer this puzzle. It is a relief, however, to state 
the difficulty, and leave the thinking to the reader. 


Credit to an Ex-President 


R. Taft has received some bricks from the editor 
of this paper, who therefore takes the greater 
pleasure in bowing to the ex-President’s patriotism 
about our foreign relations. What he has said about 
the Philippines expresses legitimate difference of 
opinion. He has done nothing like Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attempt for personal advantage to embarrass the ad- 
ministration in Europe and in Mexico. Where many 
opposition leaders, both Bull Moose and Republican, 
have endeavored to make it as difficult as possible 
for the administration to steer safely through the 
perilous complications of foreign affairs, Mr. Taft has 
been generous in his praise, and for that good-hearted 
citizenship the nation owes him much. ° 


“Conclusive Proof !” 


_ Colonel Roosevelt’s ultimate biography 
comes to be written it will contain a profusion 
of great things. In the hands of the proper historian- 
artist it should be among the books that are liter- 
ature. It will deal in the main with the Colonel’s 
value, with the strength and insight that for years 
made him the progressive leader. It will be com- 
pelled, also, to picture the discrepancies, among which 
none will offer finer comedy than the hero’s notions 
about the value of evidence. His answer, when in- 
vited to defend his charges about the Shipping Bill, 
are in line with his whole history. “Every man 
knew!” That is his proof that the object of the bill 
was to purchase German ships, made “conclusive” 
by the absence of a provision to the contrary! A man 





may be great while wholly lacking in some of the 
most elementary attributes of reason. Colonel Roose- 
velt dealing with evidence is incredible in his futility, 
and yet Colonel Roosevelt was great. “Was” we 
say, because he has not shown a flash of inspiration 
since his hated rival took the seat of power. Even, 
however, if he shall never again speak in any but 
a petty tone, the past is secure, and the past shows 
him, with all the weaknesses that annoy us now, yet 
with so much of timeliness, so much energy in a work 
appropriate to the hour and to his gifts that to his- 
tory he must loom an interesting and also an import- 
ant figure. 


A Minority President 


= LINCOLN was a minority president. 
The effort within his own party to keep him from 
a second term was very strong. The nation was 
under a strain. It was being tested. He was re- 
nominated, but only after a luckily timed series of 
victories had cheered the Northern public’s faltering 
will. Would the voters have had insight and courage 
enough to express their appreciation of the pilot had 
not the timely victories come? 


Government Leadership 


EVERAL times we have indicated a belief that 

the United States Government might profitably 
take some part in the unemployment problem, even 
beyond the activities of the bureau that is to acquire 
and spread information. If progressive leaders 
should be able to think out, and justify to the general 
liberal mind, a method of starting the government in 
various fundamental industries, and the President 
should announce to the country that he would urge 
Congress to authorize such a step when necessary, 
those in control of such industries would be among 
the gainers. They would show more of the go-ahead 
spirit. Now too many of them droop, hoping for a 
good, old-fashioned Republican administration. One 
of them, exaggerated, not typical, said hopefully, 
the people would soon be in a state of mind where 
they will say, “fill our bellies, and to hell with re- 
form.” In Alaska and Panama, the country has been 
learning something about actual costs in railroads. 
When the Shipping bill comes up again and is more 
adequately argued, one of the strongest points will 
be that government conduct of some linés is the 
only way of securing knowledge. That such a 
move would be likely to lead on to further govern- 
ment enterprise is what gave the full intensity to the 
campaign waged against the bill. 
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Good Bye, Whitman 


INCE Charles E. Hughes ascended the bench, 
the State of New York has had the 
of a government. Charles S. Whitman is showing a 
willingness to keep up the lamentable record. Milo 
R. Maltbie was the one member of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission for whose retention there was a 
strong appeal by disinterested men. It is difficult 
to secure the needed kind of ability and experience 
for our new and important experiment of governing 
by commission and regulation. Whitman throws 
away one of the fittest and puts in his place a man 
known for nothing except Republican partisanship. 
The Governor, in less than four months, has shown 
his measure. As a possible national figure there is 
nothing more to say about him. On December 31, 
1916, his career will end. The combination now form- 
ing between the machine Republicans, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, and not improbably Theodore Roose- 
velt, is probably a desirable tendency, as making the 
issue of 1916 unmistakably distinct—morals against 
discontent. 





Not the Real Things 


HE News, of Pasadena, California, observing that 
The Fatherland “terms Harper’s Weekly and 
Life ‘obscene sheets,’” adds that this is the German 
editor’s “way of saying that they are edited by 
Americans.” The repreof is deserved. That rabid, 
unpatriotic publication is as stupid as it is virulent 
and it is as unfair to the better Germany as it is to 
the country in which it, thank Heaven, can be freely 
published. 


Bismarck and Today 


AST week we commended to our readers the cur- 

rent issue of the Political Science Quarterly. 

Here are some quotations from Bismarck that Pro- 
fessor Munroe Smith gives: 


Bulgaria is essentially not an object of sufficient 
magnitude that, on its account, Europe from 
Moscow to the Pyrenees and from the Baltic to 
Palermo should be hurried into a war of which no 
one can foresee the issue. In the end, after the 
war, we should hardly know what we had been 
fighting about. 


It would be of advantage to Germany if the Rus- 
slans established themselves in Con- 
stantinople and had to defend it. We should then 
no longer be in a position to be used by England, 
and occasionally also by Austria, as the dog to be 
set barking against Russian lustings for the 
Bosphorus, but we could wait to see whether 
Austria was attacked. 


The King of Belgium has recently made a public 
statement that he took special pains to show to the 
representative of Germany in Belgium the agreement 
between his country and England to repel a possible 
invasion, thus destroying one more of the flimsy 
excuses thought up after the invasion had aroused a 
degree of world-horror unexpected by the Germans. 
That Germany and Austria really went to war be- 
cause, before August Ist, the conduct of affairs had 
been taken out of the hands of the diplomats and put 
in the hands of the military authorities is almost 
proved by Professor Smith, and his conclusion is sup- 





ported by private information in our possession but 
not yet publishable. 

In these circumstances what should the German 
people do? Should they not make peace while all 
their true interests can be conserved, not when so 
many nations will have made various conquests that 
it will be difficult for the more enlightened statesmen 
among the Allies to preserve the just rights of the 
great central Teutonic states? To allow Italy to 
take Trieste would be a bitter error, but it might 
become unavoidable. For Sweden to become alarmed 
and enter the war would invite northern aggression 
from Russia. Holland may yet be pulled in and 
demand compensation in territory. Will Germany 
seek all this disaster in the service of so-called 
“honor,” the silly superstition of the military class? 
‘Will she not remember the subtler and less obvious 
parts of Bismarck’s philosophy before it is too late? 


Looking Backward 


ee copies of Vorwarts, printed just before 

and just after the war began, is an instructive 
occupation. A few days before the declaration of 
war, there was a monster demonstration of Unter der 
Linden in favor of war. The next day the Social 
Democrats tried to have a similar demonstration 
against war. It was prevented by the authorities. 
Before Britain joined in there was an enormous 
socialist protest in Trafalgar Square, and the author- 
ities made not the slightest objection. Which is 
culture? 


German-American Sentiment 


E are inclined to believe that, on the whole, Ger- 
man-Americans are becoming more patriotic. 
More and more of them are taking the view of Pro- 
fessor Francke. The Fatherland, which goes even as 
far as to side against the United States in the 
Kitel Friedrich case, is not representative of the best 
German opinion in this country. Some who at first 


-used to go far beyond Americanism in their effort to 


excite pro-German opinion, as in bringing their in- 
fluence to bear on the local newspapers, for example, 
have now calmed down and are seeing straighter. In 
one large, middle-Western city, for example, the 
newspapers were told by the Germans that they were 
not fair, and it would be to the interest of their 
papers to change their attitude. Calls were made on 
the business managers, and this argument pressed. 
Both the principal local papers failed to print the ex- 
tremely interesting letter in which Professor Francke 
declined to support the so-called “Neutrality League.” 
Several men took copies of this letter to the two 
papers and asked that it be printed. Both papers 
declined on the ground that the local Germans 
would be angry. Now the mood is changing, there 
as elsewhere, and some of the more influential among 
them quietly approve the administration’s attitude 
and disapprove of the National German-American 
Alliance. They are good citizens, at heart, and any 
test would, we believe, find most of them loyal to the 
country they have made their own. 


Neutralizing Germany 


. have been many suggestions, serious and 
comic, since the war began. One that gave us 
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the jolt of the unexpected came from a reader who 
thought one result of the war should be “the neutral- 
ization of Germany.” It may come some day. It will 
be the same day that sees all the European countries 
neutralized, and any needed fighting done by an in- 
ternational police. When every man was the de- 
fender of his home, any person who foretold the 
police arrangement of today would have been re- 
garded as indulging in a literary and fantastic dream. 


The Triumph of Okuma 


EE the recent election in Japan was the 
most stirring in the country’s history, not 
in physical excitement, for of such she has had 
enough to delight Arizona, but in a deeper sense. 
For the first time the people had more to say than 
the Elder Statesmen and their lieutenants. What is 
known as “clan politics,” the remnants of the old 
feudal days, did not do all the management this time. 
This is not (as an American press report had it) the 
first time Japanese women have taken part in an 
election. Mrs. Hatoyama (one of the most eloquent 
speakers in Japan today, male or female) and a 
number of her able sister-politicians have taken an 
active part for the last seven or eight years, but 
never so keenly as this time. 

Why this great array of high head-lines like: “Tri- 
umph of Militarism in Japan”? Is it because the Im- 
perial Diet was dissolved at Christmas time last year 
over the military expansion bill? Such is a quick-lunch 
judgment. What the bill proposed was the creation 
of two additional divisions. A division is composed 
of about 18,700 officers and men. Therefore, all that 
the bill meant was the increase of the Japanese army 
by about 38,000 men. The standing army. of Japan 
is something like 425,000. Because Japan proposes 
to increase it by less than forty thousand, we are told 
that Japan has put herself on the same war-lordly 
level as that of Germany. The additional two-divi- 
sion program, moreover, is an old measure dating 
back to 1900, the days of the Korean annexation. The 
result was brought about by things much more im- 
portant than the two-division increase. 

The tribute to Count Okuma is eloquent, but the 
most eloquent thing about the election is that the 
people are coming into their own; even in that 
sanctuary where the State is a god. 


The Stage and the Fly 


A ONE-ACT play by Eleanor Gates deserves fre- 
quent representation, amateur as well as pro- 
fessional, and a wide reading. The title is Swat the 
Fly, and the ill deeds of that beast are depicted as 
dramatically as were the animals in Miss Gates’ 
play, The Poor Little Rich Girl. It is published by 
the Arrow Publishing Co. It is to be recommended 
particularly to anti-vivisectionists, but it is so enter- 
taining that all types of humans could profitably 
either see or hear it. 


Wellington’s Look Ahead 


T Vienna, the Duke of Wellington assured Met- 

ternich that Prussia was likely to become the 
most dangerous power in Europe. Considering the 
material for guesswork as things stood then, the 
Duke’s batting eye was about 1000. 





Another Guess 


— we are on this subject, let there be 
recorded the remark of Prince Albert, in 1849, 
that self-sufficiency was the rock ahead of Germany. 


In Four Years 


ro 1852 when Brigham Young first openly 

avowed its practice until 1890 when Wilford 
Woodruff, a successor to Young, signed a manifesto 
of renunciation, the United States government and 
the Mormon church engaged in a direct head-on 
collision on the issue of polygamy. The Mormons 
established homes for plural wives openly, acknowl- 
edged the children born in them, and went to jail in 
great numbers when the Government adopted stern 
repressive measures. 

After the manifesto the Utah community split 
upon the issue of what to do with the established 
families whose bread-winners were in jail. Judge 
Orlando W. Powers, who had taken a leading part 
in getting the Mormons into jail became a leader in 
a movement to have them pardoned and returned to 
their families. He urged that a score of years be 
set. apart as a period in which to let time take care 
of the problem. 

Against a slight opposition Judge Powers and his 
friends had their way. Four years ago magazines 
sent investigators to Utah, some of whom returned 
quite startled with reports*that some of the older 
Mormon families still survived in open polygamy. 
Defenders of the Mormon situation urged that the 
policy was a settled one with twenty years of his- 
tory behind it, most of the non-Mormons in Utah 
concurring in it. In the controversy which followed 
prominent leaders on all sides were freely quoted. 

A magazine writer who was strong in his denuncia- 
tion of the Mormons and a former resident of Utah 
who had written in their defense met a few days 
ago on Broadway. The magazine writer asked about 
the leading figures in the controversy he had met 
while out in Utah. Substantially this conversation 
occured, the magazine man leading it: 

“Well, how’s my old friend, John Henry Smith?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“And how’s my friend William Nelson?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“And how’s Ben E. Rich?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“And how’s my friend Bishop Spalding of the 
Episcopal Church?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“How’s my friend Judge O. W. Powers?” 

“He’s dead.” 

Of those mentioned Smith and Rich were two of 
the most prominent Mormons with polygamous fam- 
ilies. William Nelson was the most aggressive 
editorial assailant of the Mormon policy. Bishop 
Spalding, as an innocent bystander, was a leader in 
urging patience and clemency until death should do 
its work. All of them professed at least to be united 
in opposition to any attempt to originate new cases 
of polygamy through subterfuge. Unfortunately the 
issue these men fought out persists beyond their lives, 
but largely because, for a period, subterfuge undeni- 
ably replaced open practice. It is on this issue that a 
younger generation of Mormons and non-Mormons 
have something to worry about in Utah. 





























By 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 





Hagenbeck’s trained elephants, commandeered by the Germans for heavy labor 


HAT a great war is and means it is not easy for 

\\ an American born since the Civil War fully to 

understand. Before landing at Liverpool, I had, 
of course, read everything I could get about the war. 
Like everyone else, I knew what enormous battles had 
been fought and what vast losses had been sustained. 
But still I did not realize the gigantic fact of war. Most 
of my countrymen, I do not doubt, are in the same men- 
tal position. So little, indeed, do our people realize what 
war implies that the American Legation at Brussels has 
had to provide itself with rubber stamps which read: 
“A state of war exists in Belgium,” because men and 
women constantly write over and ask for things which 
are wholly impossible because war does exist. 

The actual fact of war was the strangest impression 
made upon me during the first few days in England. 
The outward evi- 
dences of a nation 
at war are plenti- 
ful in London. Sol- 
diers are every- 
where. Columns of 
armed men and 
columns of recruits 
still in civilian 
clothes march 
through the streets. 
Drilling goes on in 
the parks and other 
places all day and 
every day. The 
shop windows are 
full of articles for 
use at the front. 
War fills the papers 
and monopolizes 
conversation. But 
all. this ‘fails to 
make war really 
felt. None of these, 
nor the_ posters 
calling for enlist- 
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The French “ant” army. 





Sappers at work on new trenches 


ment which cover every wall, appear in every shop 
window, flash across whole blocks of buildings, and 
decorate every taxi cab, nor the darkened streets at 
night, nor the supply of candles in the house against 
the time when a Zeppelin raid may require the cutting- 
off of the electric light, are sufficient to bring home com- 


pletely the actual fact of war. What finally does it are © 


the faces and the talk of the women. 

There is no parade of suffering whatever. I have 
scarcely seen a crape veil since I landed. Talk goes on 
about the men who have been killed, or who are wound- 
ed, or prisoners, or (worst of all for the women) who 
are missing, and it goes on as much as possible in the 
ordinary tone and way. Complaint is altogether absent. 
Every woman appears to be doing all she can to help, 
and every one is giving what she has. For in this war 
every family, at 
least among the 
richer classes, has 
given its men to 
the service of the 
nation. 

After two weeks 
in England, during 
which I have taken 
pains to inquire, I 
have learned the 
name of but one 
single Englishman 
of the so-called 
leisure class and of 
military age who is 
not engaged in the 
war. As soldiers, 
or, when they can- 
not pass the phys- 
ical examination, 
as civilians, all of 
the men of promi- 
nence and position 
are doing what 
they can. Two 
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Marching across Nieuport sands bound for the front. 


British admirals of seventy years, long since retired on 
their pensions, have, for example, taken to the sea again, 
not as admirals in the active service of the Navy, for 
that is evidently impossible, but as lieutenants, and 
both are engaged in the dangerous work of sweeping 
for mines. 

But it is far from true that the leisure class alone 
shows this temper toward the war. The bone and sinew 
of England, you hear on every side, is in Kitchener’s 
army. Mechanics, clerks, small business men, the suc- 
cessful in all the active occupations which lead to suc- 
cess, are the men who fill the ranks. What strikes the 
casual observer about the bodies of troops who pass 
in the streets is the obvious high level of physique and 
intelligence both. 

Such spirit among the men of England is admirable, 
but even more so is the spirit of the women. Over and 
over again I have heard women say of their men, “We 
can stand it if they go, but we could not stand it if they 
stayed at home.” 

At the end of a recent call upon an American lady, 
during which no word was said of her bereavement, an 
English woman advanced in years replied to an inquiry 
about her eldest son: “My husband and I have been 
highly distinguished. Our son has died for his country.” 

To me by far the most striking fact in England is the 
total absence of bitterness against the Germans, either 


- ag a people or as individuals. Full discussion of German 


methods of warfare I have heard daily, almost houzly, 
and strong condemnation, but no bitterness or abuse. 
Full and generous recognition is everywhere given to 
German courage and German efficiency. Although the 
whole nation is profoundly convinced that it is fighting 
for its liberties and its economic existence against a sys- 
tem of military absolutism, there seems to be no bitter- 
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British in bomb shelters. 


~vqy ness at all. At least I have found 

| none. There can be no stronger evi- 
dence than this that the English be- 
lieve their quarrel to be just. 

There is another phase of the sit- 
uation in England which deserves 
special mention. It is this: No Eng- 
lishman of influence desires anything 
but strict neutrality on the part of 
the United States. Although they 
believe themselves to be fighting the 
fight of democracy against the effort 
of a military autocracy, to control, 
if not to rule the world, and although 
they believe this to be in the last an- 
alysis our fight as much as theirs, 
their faith in democracy being the same as ours, still 
there is no desire on their part that we should take upon 
ourselves any active share of the burden of the war. 

But there is bewilderment, and not a little sense of 
regret, over what the average intelligent Englishman re- 
gards as our failure to realize the facts. He says: 

“England went into this war on a great question of 
principle, much as you Americans went into the war 
with Spain. We went to war to ensure the safety of 
small neutral states in the future, and to enforce respect 
for the obligations of treaties. We cannot understand 
why America did not lend the enormous weight of her 
influence to the cause of international mortality by 
protesting against the violation of Belgium. 

“But let that pass. What seems incredible to us 
now, is that you in America apparently do not see how 
England is fighting to prevent democracy from being 
overwhelmed in Europe. We have nothing against the 
German people, but we cannot permit the Prussian sys- 
tem of military bondage to set the pace for the whole 
world. If we are beaten, the United States will be next 
in the way of German expansion and will have to sur- 
render or fight. Of course you will not surrender. That 
being so, England has a right to the whole-hearted sym- 
pathy of the American people. 

“In general you Americans understand that we are 
right, but you do not realize what we are giving for the 
cause of liberty. We do not see why you Americans 
should not be willing for a time even to lose a little 
trade in this great war, which we English are fighting to 
protect and establish your own principles, and in which 
you are losing nothing else.” 

This is the Englishman’s point of view, and the fact 
that he is backing his convictions with an army of two 
or three million fighting men gives weight to his words. 








German military observation near River Memel 
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By OLIVER HERFORD 
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Connolly 
of the Braves 





HE time to deliver 
has arrived for the 
baseball manager. 
Winning pennants in 
the winter is one of the 
easiest things connected with his job. 
The phenoms he has touted so highly 
will soon be given the once over by fan- 
dom. A good many of them have huge 
tasks to perform, if they live up to all 
the nice things said of them in the ad- 
vance notices. The winter league is a 
thing of the past, the summer of discon- 
tent for many a manager is at hand. 

How does the team look this year? 
What chance have we to win? Is our 
club stronger than last year? Do you 
think the Athletics will come back, after 
the trimming the Braves handed them? 
What about McGraw and the Giants? 
Do you figure the Braves can repeat? 
What about the Federals? These are 
just a few of the many questions, that 
are now causing considerable bother to 
the average baseball fan. This is the 
period of trying to dope them out. © It 
is quite a difficult thing to do in baseball. 
There is no form sheet to peruse, and 
past performances count for little. So 
many things can happen in baseball to 
put a strong favorite out of the run- 
ning, that to try to figure in advance 
what is going to happen on the diamond, 
is a huge uncertain undertaking. 

Last year in my article that I wrote 
just before the season opened, I looked 
with much favor on the Boston Braves. 
I commented as follows on their chances 
to be up in the race. “The big surprise 
of the year, in my opinion, will be the 
Boston Braves. Two years ago this 


club was a wretched tail-ender—a, tail- 
ender seemingly beyond repair. Then 
Stallings took charge. In his first sea- 
son he lifted the Braves to fifth place. 
Now it would not surprise me to see him 
finish third or better. The addition of 
Johnny Evers to the Braves infield, 
coupled with the brilliant Maranville at 
short, means a hustling ball club. Evers 
and Maranville should set the National 
League on fire.” 

When I wrote that opinion of the Bos- 
ton club just a year ago, I had a mighty 
good opinion of the team. I also took 
into consideration Stalling’s great ability 
as a manager. During his regime at the 
head of the New York club of the Ameri- 
can League, I had been able to ap- 
preciate his great worth as a baseball 
leader. I felt sure that he would get 
every ounce of playing strength out of 
the Boston club. After the season of 
1914 had progressed about two months, 
I used to look back in horror at the 
opinion I had publicly expressed of the 
Boston club, and its chances. I hoped 
any of my friends 
or baseball fans 
who had read the 
article, would have 
forgotten it. The 
club was a_ bad 
last, and looked as / $ 
though it would be { 
an even worse ta'l- \@ 
ender at the finish. | ~ 
I was willing to ad- 
mit that, as a proph- 
et, I was very much 
to the bad. Each 
day as some club 
would hand the Braves 
a trimming, I would 
have to laugh at the 
rich joke I had pulled 
in figuring the Boston 
club in the running. 

Evers, who I believed, 
would add great strength 
to the club, had not 
struck his stride. It 
didu’t seem that he 
was going to be of 
much value to Stall- 
ings. I had figured 
the pitching staff as 
only fair, and in that 
belief I was also 
mistaken, for it 
was the pitching 


staff, or rather 
James, Tyler and 
Rudolph, who 


largely made it 
possible for Stall- 
ings’ team to fi- 
nally come 
through. It was 


Thorpe of the Giants 


Play Ball 


By BILLY EVANS 


not until early in July that the Boston club 
began to cut a swath in the race. After 
being the easiest kind of picking during 
the first three months of the season, the 
worm turned, and the club that had been 
buffeted around by every club in the 
league began to wield the big stick it- 
self. What the Boston club did in 1914, 
after having been counted down and out, 
is still so fresh in the minds of every 
baseball fan, that it is not necessary to 
comment on the club’s remarkable per- 
formances. Suffice it to say that, in 
October, I hoped the fans would re- 
member what I had said about the 
Braves in April, and which I trusted, in 
July they had forgotten. 

Every now and then some team so com- 
pletely outclasses the field that it is 
pretty safe to predict that club will win. 
The Philadelphia 
club of the American 
League, for the past 
five years, has oc- 
cupied such a posi- 
tion. For five years 
it has loomed up as 
the logical winner in 
the Johnsonian organization. 

A year ago the Mackmen 
were generally picked to win in 
the American League. The club 
justified the confidence of its 
army of supporters. This spring 
mighty few critics are strong for the 
Athletics. It would hardly seem 
possible, that a club regarded as the 
class of the field in 1914, would one 
year later be regarded as a very un- 
certain proposition. Things how- 
ever have been happening in the 
camp of Mack, since the close of 
the American League season. The 
club that will take the field this 
spring, as the American League 
representatives of Philadelphia, 
will be a far different club in 
many ways, from that which 

won the pennant the year pre- 

vious. It will be a team lacking 
many stars whose names were 
synonymous with the Athletics. 
It will be a club that will be 
minus the keystone member 
of the great so-called 
$100,000 infield. It will be a 
club without three veteran 
pitchers who, in many gruelling 
battles of the past, have been so 
invaluable to the chances of the 
Mackmen. It will be a club that 
will, in many ways, be so differ- 
ent from the Athletics of the 
past four or five years, that 
most critics are skeptical as 
to its chances to repeat in 
the American League. 
Connie Mack lost money at 
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Philadelphia last year, despite the fact 
that he offered to the public a team of 
World's Champions that won the pen- 
nant. Winning four pennants in five 
years was probably too much of a good 
thing for Philadelphia fandom. The 
club’s great strength robbed the race 
from the very outset of much of the un- 
certainty that every. good race carries, 
and which makes the sport so popular. 
He reached the conclusion that 
a weaker club that had to fight 
for every game, instead of hav- 
ing a majority of them cinched, 
would be much better ap- 
preciated. Acting on this de- 
cision he made many 
changes in his club de- 
signed to bring about 
such a state of affairs. 
It remains to be seen 
how they will work out. 
Bender, Coombs 
and Plank, Mack’s 
trio of star veteran 
pitchers, are no 


Lavender of the Cubs 


longer member of the Athletics. This 
means that Mack must depend on his 
youthful pitching staff. That when one 
of them shows signs of faltering, there 
will be no veteran ready to rush to the 
rescue. 

The sale of Eddie Collins to the Chi- 
cago club, was another sensational win- 
ter move made by the tall leader of the 
Athletics. Just what actuated this move 
is a mystery. 

The Boston club of the American 
League looms up as a very formidable 
team. It has a manager, though young 
in experience, yet immensely popular 
with his players, who are out giving him 
their best efforts, and all pulling to- 
gether. That is about as much as any 
manager can expect. And after all, it 
is the good manager who can create such 
a feeling among his players. Carrigan’s 
hopes, to a great extent, depend on the 
form his young pitchers show. The rec- 
ords in this respect for last year, reveal 
some very interesting facts. Of the first 
six pitchers in the American League, in 
point of effectiveness, three are Boston 
youngsters. “Dutch” Leonard, the sen- 
sational southpaw, tops the list, with 
an average of only 1.01 runs per game 
were earned off his delivery in the thirty- 
five games he worked. George Foster 
is second in the list, while Shore, se- 
cured from Baltimore in the middle of 
the season, is sixth. 

These three youngsters should prove 
very valuable to Manager Carrigan this 
summer. The experience gained last 





year, is certain 

to prove advan- 

tageous. In ad- 
dition to this 
trio of star 
youngsters, Car- 
rigan has three 
veteran pitchers 
who may prove 
even more trouble- 
some, if condi- 
tions are right. 
Joe Wood, one of 
the greatest pitch- 
ers that ever step- 
ped on the rubber, 
believes he is due 
for one grand come- 
back. Injuries and 
illness played havoc 
i with Wood last 
5 je year. It is need- 
fed less to comment on 

¢ (Zi what value he is to 

f Boston when right. In 

Vean Gregg, Carrigan 
has another wonderful 
pitcher, who carries the 
question mark with him. 
American League batters 
and patrons know what a 
wonder Gregg is when in 
good shape. Through the 
entire 1914 campaign, he 
was thoubled with a very 
sore arm. At no 
time did he show his 
real form. If the 
present season finds 
his arm in good 
shape, Carrigan will 
boast of the greatest 
southpaws in the 
country in Gregg and 
Leonard. Carrigan 
: has a great outfield 
also an infield far better than the aver- 
age. If “Heinie’” Wagner comes back, 
he will aid Carrigan’s chances in a great 
many ways. He’s a great infielder. 

The Chicago club should be a much 
better team this year. Eddie Collins 
should prove as great a tonic to that 
club, as Johnny Evers did to the Boston 
Braves. The presence of Collins will be 
keenly felt in every feature of the Chi- 
cago play. A star second sacker has 
been a player long 
desired by Owner 
Comiskey. In Col- 
lins he has such a 
man. Weaver has 
always been a 
corking shortstop; 
teaming with Col- 
lins his play should improve at least 
twenty-five per cent. For several years 
Chicago’s great pitching staff has been 
a stumbling block in the path of every 
American club. Jim Scott and “Red” 
Faber are two great curve ball pitchers, 
with fine speed. Eddie Cicotte has a 
corking spitter, an equally good curve, 
and a baffling slow 
ball. Joe Benz is 
a spitball pitcher 
extraordinary, and 
Mel Wolfgang is 
no less promising. 
“Reb” Russell, if 
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in shape, is a. 
mighty good 
southpaw. The 


fame of Ed. Walsh, 


and his pitching prowess, is too well 
known to need comment. He believes 
he is ready to stage a come-back. The 
young pitchers also have shown consid- 
erable stuff. 

The Washington and Detroit clubs 
will probably present much the same 
line-up they showed last year. Both are 
dangerous well-balanced teams. Now 
that the Athletics are no longer regard- 
ed as the class, Managers Griffith and 
Jennings have hopes of being contenders 
all the way. Wherever the St. Louis 
club finishes, it is a certainty that the 
club will always be hustling. That is a 
system Manager Rickey insists upon, 
and it is a good one. 

In New York, Bill Donovan has prac- 
tically the same material that did only 
fairly well under Chance. If Bill is able 
to get better results, it will reflect much 
credit on his managerial ability. Cleve- 
land is the huge question mark. Last 
year the club looked pretty strong, but 
it was a tail-ender almost from the start. 
Lack of harmony was given as the cause. 
Owner Somers sided with his manager, 
rid the club of practically all the veter- 
ans, and has given Birmingham a young 
team. Perhaps the Cleveland team of 
1915 will be as much of a surprise as the 
club of 1914 was a disappointment. 

Unless the Boston Braves were play- 
ing far above their form last year, the 
club must be regarded as a most serious 
contender. Sherwood Magee, the hard- 
hitting outfielder of the Philadelphia 
team, who has been added to the Braves, 
should be of great value to Stallings. 

McGraw and the Giants, as usual, must 
be reckoned with, when considering the 
pennant contenders. Lobert, of Phila- 
delphia, will brace up the infield, and 
Perritt, secured from St. Louis, should 
bolster up the pitching staff. 
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Dead Babies 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


Although the law in America has looked upon voluntary regulation of birth control as a crime and has 
punished the spread of information, the subject insists on coming up, as many Americans are not will- 
ing to be kept in tutelage on a matter so freely treated in Europe. One paper was suppressed recently 
for going into the matter, and other publications have protested against the suppression of discussion 
for information. Harprr’s WEEKLY feels that whatever the decision, full and accurate information 
about the controversy, with the arguments on both sides and the important facts in the case, is due to 
its readers. As we have already said in announcing the series, the record of Miss Hopkins seems to fit 


ee OTHER aged thirty-one years; 
M ten pregnancies in ten years; 
eight live born; two stillborn; 
four deaths the first year, viz. aged seven 
days, two days, one day, twelve hours, 
cause unknown. Four children alive at 
time of agent’s visit. Doctor says not 
strong enough to bear babies to term or 
to have healthy children. 

“Mother aged thirty-six; ten preg- 
nancies in twelve years; six live born; 
one stillborn; three miscarriages report- 
ed; one death in the first year, viz. four 
hours, hemorrhage; five children living 
at time of agent’s visit. Formerly toll 
keeper and had to lift heavy gate dur- 
ing earlier pregnancies. Housework 
since marriage: excessive. Always has 
instrument deliveries. Home fair. Father 
skilled mill hand. 

“Mother aged twenty-five; seven 
pregnancies in six years; three live born; 
four stillborn; two deaths the first year, 
viz. aged eleven days, cause unknown; 
aged two days, cause unknown. One 
child alive at time of agent’s visit. 
Physician stated that mother was over- 
worked during pregnancies, therefore 
during pregnancy resulting in birth of 
healthy baby in 1911 she was extra care- 
ful of self. Fair home. Father skilled 
mill worker. 

“Mother aged thirty-seven years; ten 
pregnancies in sixteen years; first, sev- 
enth, eighth and ninth children were 
born alive; the others stillborn. All the 
live born died, as follows: aged three 
months, scarlet fever; two months, scar- 
let fever; six months, ‘boils on stomach’; 
six weeks, cause unknown. Has no idea 
of causes of still births; very ignorant. 
Keeps boarders. Father a laborer in 
steel mill.” 

These records are from the pamphlet 
on Infant Mortality, by Emma Duke, 
the third in the Infant Mortality Series, 
issued by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
Julia C. Lathrop is Chief of the Bureau. 
The pamphlet embodies the result of a 
field study in Johnstown, Pa., based on 
the births of one calendar year. The in- 
spection was made in 1913, of the 1911 
babies, so that even the last born baby 
included had reached its first birthday 
—or rather had had a chance to reach 
its first birthday; many of them were 
dead long before that day. 

Every mother of a 1911 baby was vis- 
ited. She was questioned about the 
health of that child and all her other 
children. The mothers codperated heart- 
ily in the inspectors’ search for the 
causes of infant mortality. Mothers 
who had neglected to register their ba- 


her peculiarly for the work. 


bies’ births came bringing their babies 
in their arms, resentful that they had 
not been called upon. Among the fif- 
teen hundred and more women inter- 
viewed only two refused information. 
Social classification, money values, and 
rare prejudice vanish when babies are 
under consideration. The cry, “Save the 
babies,” brings mothers on the run. 


The report takes up the familiar fac- 
tors—neighborhood environment, sani- 
tary conditions, sewage, housing, nativ- 
ity, attendance at birth, feeding, age of 
mother, household duties of mother, and 
like matters. Full information is given 
on these points. Then the report con- 
siders infant mortality from a novel 
viewpoint—the relation of the death rate 
to the size of the family. 

Johnstown has a good share of large 
families. One of the inspectors (this is 
not published in the report) asked a 
mother the usual question, 

“Have you ever lost a baby?” 

“T lost one year,” replied the mother 
apologetically. “My husband was in 
Europe that year, but I’ve had one 
every other year.” 

Some parents had not lost even one 
year and by occasionally crowding two 
births into a year and by means of twins 
had time beat in the race. Johnstown 
presented an excellent field for the study 
of conditions among large families. 


At the very start-off we must dis- 
abuse our mind of the fallacy that “large 
family” means, always, a household con- 
taining a good-sized group of living 
children. Such families exist. Occasion- 
ally twelve or fourteen healthy children 
are raised to adult years. Such families, 
by the fact of their unusualness, stick in 
our memory. One wealthy woman who 
has brought into the world and raised 
thirteen men and women is now spend- 
ing a happy old age traveling the world 
with one or another of them. Yet it 
must be remembered that forgotten dead 
babies are members of the family just 
as truly as the living babies. “Only 
child” means often only living child. This 
comes out in the cases quoted at the be- 
ginning of the article. The childless 
woman in the fourth case was really 
the mother of ten. A family must be 
counted by births and not by survivors. 

A simple child once argued this point 
against the great poet Wordsworth, to 
his discomfiture. She asserted that the 
family numbered seven, two dwelling in 
Conway, two gone to sea, two lying in 


the churchyard, and she herself living 
with her mother. The poet explained to 
her that if two were in the churchyard 
laid, the family was only five. The lit- 
tle maid insisted that sister Jane and 
brother John in heaven were still mem- 
bers of the family; “O Master! we are 
seven!” This is also the eugenicist’s 
viewpoint. 

When Napoleon, with true military 
foresight, replied to Madame de Staél’s 
query, “Who is the greatest woman in 
your empire?” in the classic dictum, 
“The mother of the greatest number of 
children,” he doubtless meant, “The 
mother of the greatest number of living 
children.” Miscarriages, premature 
births, stillbirths, dying babies, and dis- 
eased children have never been ap- 
plauded. They have been ignored. The 
present tendency is to censure their ex- 
istence. 


The Johnstown statistics include fam- 
ilies varying in number from one child 
to ten and over, and varying in health 
from none living to all living. The re- 
sult of the study of infant mortality in 
relation to the size of the family is thus 
stated: 

“The statistics, based on the results 
of all her reportable pregnancies, show 
a generally higher infant mortality rate 
where the mother has had many preg- 
nancies, but there is not always an in-* 
crease from one pregnancy to the next.” 

The following table shows this ten- 
dency. It is based on the reproductive 
histories of 1491 married mothers who 
had had 5617 births. Miscarriages are 
not included. 


Infant Mortality Rate for all Children 
Borne by Married Mothers 


No. of pregnancies Infant mortality rate 


1 and 2 108.5 per 1000 
3 and 4 126.0 per 1000 
5 and 6 152.8 per 1000 
7 and 8 176.4 per 1000 
9 or more 191.9 per 1000 
Average 149.9 per 1000 


In contemplating these figures we 
think immediately of wage-earning 
mothers away from home, ignorant 
feeding, and lack of care. These are 
powerful factors in raising the death 
rate and we shall consider them at a 
later time in relation to poverty. For 
the present, let us notice those little 
beings marked for death before ever they 
enter the world. 
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“Mother aged twenty-six years; six 
pregnancies in five years; five live born; 
one stillborn; three deaths in first year, 
viz. aged fifteen minutes, one-half day, 
three days; one child alive at time of 
agent’s visit. The 1911 baby alive and 
in poor health at one year of age. Was 
given table food in addition to breast 
milk from four months.” 

This is a typical case, and while the 
ill-health of the yearling and the death 
of the one over a year old may be at- 
tributed to tea and bacon, neither arti- 
ficial feeding nor neglect account for the 
deaths of the fifteen-minute baby, the 
half-day baby and the three-day baby. 
Brief life-rolls follow each other in the 
report in sad succession: “Seven days, 
two days, one day, twelve hours; three 
weeks, prematurity; three weeks, 
unknown; Aged six weeks, bron- 
chitis; aged thirteen days, weak from 
birth; aged four hours, inanition.” So 
run the records. No obvious sickness on 
the part of their parents accounts for 
the successive deaths. 

“It’s butchery—simply _ butchery! 
What those mothers go through—and 
then no babies after all!” said one wo- 
man who was familiar with conditions. 

Of all the 1911 babies who died before 
they were a year old, thirty-seven per 
cent died in the first month of life. So 
much pain and misery and then no baby 
after all. All the skill in the world 
could not have saved these babies who 
lived only long enough to die. 

The Children Bureau presents condi- 
tions in Johnstown. Later it will pub- 
lish accounts of infant mortality in other 
cities. Concerning sewage, scavenger 
systems, dirty streets, water supply, 
milk supply, visiting nurses, baby sta- 


tions, and the teaching of mothers, the 
bureau has direct policies. The bureau 
suggests the community’s responsibility 
toward underpaid fathers and overwork- 
ed mothers. But on the matter of the 
infant death rate rising faster than the 
birth rate rises in large families, the 
bureau offers no comment. 


CONDITIONS similar to those existing 

in Johnstown were found in Chicago 
by Dr. Alice Hamilton, M. D., Bacteriolo- 
gist in the Memorial Institute for In- 
fectious Diseases, Hull House. The re- 
sults of a study made of 1600 families 


in the neighborhood was published in- 


1910. 

The investigation was undertaken to 
find out the truth or falsity of a general 
feeling among the district nurses that a 
high birth rate was accompanied by a 
high death rate. It was found that a 
high birth rate was not so much ac- 
companied as outrun by a high death 
rate. 

The number of children live born was 
compared with the number of ch'ldren 
who reached the age of three, so it is a 
study of child mortality, rather than of 
infant mortality. The child mortality 
rate in Chicago rises and falls very much 
as does the infant mortality rate in 
Johnstown. 

Many families were found of thirteen, 
fourteen, even sixteen members. The 
largest of all was that of an Italian wo- 
man who had borne twenty-two and 
raised two. The small families of every 
nationality had a lower mortality rate 
than the large families of the same na- 
tionality. The Jewish families of four 
and less had the astonishingly low child 


mortality rate of 81 per cent per 1000, 
while in families of eight and less, the 
rate rose to 260 per 1000. Mixed na- 
tionality families of four and less had 
a rate of 98, while in families of eight 
and more the rate rose to 271. Irish 
families of four and less lost at a rate 
of 113, while the families of eight or 
more lost at the rate of 291. The rates 
in similar German families differed be- 
tween 186 and 288. The smaller Slav 
family had a 122 rate, and the big one 
a 328 rate. The Italians, who showed 
the highest mortality of all, lost in the 
four children families at the rate of 125 
and in the eight children and more at 
the shocking rate of 391. These figures 
seem to indicate to some investigators 
that large families are a wasteful method 
of producing citizens. 

A table calculated from the data of 
all the families shows an ascending mor- 
tality rate: 


No. in family Child Mortality rate 


4 children and less 118 
6 children and more 267 
7 children and more 280 
8 children and more 291 
9 children and more 303 


Expressed in words this table says 
that child mortality increases as the 
number of children per family increases, 
until we have a death rate in families 
of eight and more, which is two and a 
half times as great as that in families of 
four children and under. 

Dr. Hamilton, like the Federal 
bureau, submits these figures without 
comment. It is an English physician 
who offers a plan for saving the large 
family from death blight. 


What this plan is, will be told by Miss Hopkins in next week’s issue 


Falling in Line 


EARS, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, 
S decline to handle patent medicines 

and give their reasons in a full page 
article in their catalogue. The article is 
so timely and full of good sense that it is 
well worthy of wider recognition: 

“Many of our customers will be sur- 
prised and possibly some of them dis- 
appointed to find that this catalogue no 
longer lists the various patent medicines 
we have carried in the past. Our de- 
cision to discontinue the sale of patent 
medicines was made after careful study 
of the question from all sides and is 
based on our policy of handling only de- 
pendable merchandise—merchandise that 
we believe will give the service our cus- 
tomers have a right to expect. Consid- 
ered in all its phases, the patent medicine 
business is a public evil. 

“We find valueless and even dangerous 
medicines offered to the public through 
the medium of advertising that is ex- 
travagant, misleading and deceptive— 
advertising calculated to deceive the well 
into the belief that they are sick and to 
induce the sick to pin their faith to in- 
effectual means for recovery. 


By LEWIS B. ALLYN 


“That patent medicines are more than 
likely to be disappointing as well as 
dangerous is apparent when we consider 
the fact that the all-important as well 
as the most difficult thing in the treat- 
ment of disease is that of finding the 
real underlying cause of the trouble, 
and the futher fact that the person least 
able to form a safe judgment in this 
manner is the patient himself. 

“The person who falls a victim to the 
advertisement that attaches a grave 
meaning to every little ache or pain, 
when in reality nothing ails him that 
forgetting would not cure is at least 
defrauded. 

“The person who depends on an ad- 
vertised nostrum to cure a serious ail- 
ment, which to be successfully treated 
must have only the most prompt and 
skillful attention, is throwing away val- 
uable time. The most dangerous medi- 
cine, especially in the case of a lingering 
disease that drugs alone can not cure, is 
that which, by containing a stimulant or 
an opiate, causes its victim to feel better 
for a white. Being thus encouraged in a 
vain hope, though all this time the lurk- 


ing disease is steadily progressing, he 
often turns too late, if he turn at all, 
to rational means for recovery. 

“The person, whether sick or well, who 
takes a secret formula medicine runs a 
chance of being injured directly by 
dangerous drugs that may be present. 
The law requires that only thirteen of 
these, and their derivatives, be declared 
on the label, but the medicine may con- 
tain certain poisonous drugs, even in- 
cluding strychnine, arsenic, and prussic 
acid, without such declaration being re- 
quired; and what the law does not 
require along this line is seldom done. 

“In conclusion, we wish to say that, in 
our opinion, the evils chargable to patent 
medicines are likely to continue so long 
as these products have free access to 
the channels of publicity and trade. Just 
why patent medicines are needed at all 
as articles of commerce, considering that 
non-secret medicines are better in every 
way, is not apparent. Since non-secret 
medicines are better, we believe that our 
customers will find the remedies we now 
offer to be more satisfactory than the 
patent medicines carried in the past.” 
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Hawss, Foot and Gunnery at Gallop 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
ROT, gallop, charge; trot, gallop, 
charge—familiar old “routine stuff” 
‘at every post. You'll not find it 
here on the Coast, though, where at Bur- 
lingame, at San Mateo, and on Exposi- 
tion Field Uncle Sam’s “Hawss” soldiers, 
gunners and doughboys are everlasting- 
ly at the charge, pitting their skill in the 
greatest of games against the superbly 
mounted civilians gathered from all over 
the United States to make a polo holi- 
day. A rich man’s game you say? Well, 
it’s a poor man’s game in the Army, but 
the time is coming when the wrist that 
swings the sabre will be the wrist that 
rules the polo world. 

The snort of the trumpet, the blather 
of the band, die away against the Pre- 
sidio hills, giving place to a cheerful, if 
raucous voice rising above the drum- 
ming of hoofs, the pound and rattle of 
the polo melee. “Ride your man, Wil- 
son . . . Crook his stick, crook his 
rs 

Clatter and thump, clatter and thump; 
here they come, with Wilson smothering 
Herbert Lemp, the Civilians’ anchor 
man, under a splatter of the blue and 
white of the Army, and Surles away up 
forward too, shouting in terms of slight- 
ly profane endearment to his hard-rid- 
den beast, while shouldering into Cheever 
Cowdin as he used to slap into Yale on 
the football field at far-off West Point. 
The flail of Hennessey swipes, and having 
swiped, the white willow sphere goes 
hopping down the field like a startled 
rabbit. Lemp is no better than a spec- 
tator, and the same is true of the whole 
Civilian team as the ball slips between 
the paper goal posts, and the brazen 
gong rings up a victory for the Army. 
So the song of the trumpet is heard in 
the hills, celebrating, with “The Cap- 
tain’s gone bel-o-0-o-w,” and the rest of 
the old Corregidor fare-you-well. 

Here’s Surles now, in front of the tent 
—Lieutenant A. D. Surles, a tanned 
young cavalryman from the Fifteenth, 
looking over his two darling mounts from 
Virginia that have carried him through 
seven periods of neck-or-nothing polo. 
For that’s the way the Army plays— 
body, boots, breeches, AND _ hawss. 


By HERBERT REED 


Straightening up, the young cavalryman 
wipes the sweat out of his eyes—oh, yes, 
in polo you sweat, you don’t perspire— 
and chuckles. “Pretty good, today, 
these two Virginians. I’ve ridden ’em 
and I’ve raced ‘em, and done about 
everything else with ’em,” he says, “and 
here they are now, after travelling like 
the devil-and-all in all this sun, and fit 
to go to it again any minute.” 

Another day and another field. Here’s 
the First Cavalry, cleaning up for the 
Burlingame trophies with the Second 
Division. It’s a case of playing in the 
California gloaming. For a time the 
barge carrying Lieutenant Dean’s string 
of mounts is stuck in the mud. Then 
the game gets under way along about 
five o’clock when the light is none too 
good. In the meantime much of the 
soldier tack has gone astray. There are 
three and a half pairs of polo boots at 
hand, and none too many clothes. 
“Skinny” Wainwright, of the First, 
comes out after a dive into the tent ar- 
rayed in odds and ends—he had sug- 
gested pajamas if nothing else turned 
up. But the game goes on just the same, 
light or no light, gear or no gear. For 
that’s the way the Army plays. 

So now we introduce Sunshine, the 
Maltese Cat’s own avatar, and with him 
his rider, Lieutenant C. K. Rhinehart— 
perhaps the most popular combination 
of two-legged and four-legged players in 
the Exposition tournament. One of the 
jolhest players in the game trots out 
astride the cheapest and gamest polo 
pony in the world. Action, now, action, 
and a lot of it, with Sunshine turning on 
a square of turf no bigger than your 
spread-out muffler, and chasing the hop- 
ping ball like a coursing greyhound. 
Here’s the four-period pony, Comrade. 
Match him if you can, for the forty dol- 
lars he cost when Lieutenant Roscoe 
picked him up in a town ’way up in 
Oregon, or for a hundred times forty 
dollars. 

Here is a game that is somehow dif- 
ferent from the civilian matches, which, 
by the way are no keener, even if the 
pace of most of the ponies be faster. 
I'll go on record right here with the 
statement that in the matter of riding- 


off and crooking mallets at the right time 
the Civilians have no margin on the 
Army men. Nor do they get more fun 
out of the game. I wish some kind soul 
would give Lieutenant Wilson, Third 
Cavalry, the Captain Hennessey above 
mentioned, Lieutenant Richard E. An- 
derson, Fourth Field Artillery, Lieuten- 
ant Lewis Brown, First Cavalry, Lieu- 
tenant “Skinny’ Wainwright, First 
Cavalry, Lieutenant C. M. Haverkamp, 
from the same squadron of sabreurs, 
and a few others, a leg up on such an 
animal as Carry-the-News, or Miss 
Jacobs. In which case I’d warrant a 
sudden increase in the handicap rating 
of the soldier boys. 

Consider the handicap under which 
the Army players keep up the game. I 
shall have to except Lieutenant Rhine- 
hart who is just now giving Sunshine the 
highball he has so richly earned—serious- 
ly yes, Sunshine takes a “snifter” now 
and then—for Sunshine is worth any 
two other Army mounts. But in the 
main many of the players have no ponies 
at all, using regular service horses, and 
hardly a man on the list has more than 
two mounts. It is a rare pair of mounts 
that can last through eight periods of 
high-class polo—more than half an hour 
apiece of hard galloping, not to mention 
the thump and bump of mallet and ball, 
and the crashing riding-off. So by com- 
mon consent when the Army teams play 
against civilians they are allowed to 
substitute fresh men on fresh mounts 
at least once in the course of the game. 
In no other way could the service teams 
hope to get through the tournament. 

And now, till next time, just a little 
geographical joke. Leaving the field the 
other day somewhat impressed with the 
play of Herbert Lemp for the Civilians, 
I asked a Coast player who the man 
was, saying that I had never heard of 
him before. 

“What? Why you're from the East, 
aren’t you?” he asked. 

“Why yes, I’m an Easterner,” I re- 
plied. 

“Well, then, you ought to know all 
about Lemp. He’s from the East, too— 
comes from Idaho.” 

Quite a jolt for a New Yorker. 
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Theodore Roosevelt—Muckraker 


OBODY took very seriously the 

various Senatorial statements made 

in filibustering speeches on the 
Ship Purchase Bill concerning the Ad- 
ministration plan of purchasing the so- 
called “interned” ships belonging to 
German citizens or corporations. There 
was never a scintilla of evidence pro- 
duced to show that there was any such 
plan. Accordingly, when Senator Lodge 
with his superior intelligence, proved 
conclusively that the German ships were 
mostly passenger ships and could not be 
used for freight except at great expense 
it was considered to be merely a time- 
filler—except by the excellent Outlook 
which used his argument in a solemn 
way. But as the debate progressed there 
began to be ugly insinuations that could 
hardly be overlooked by the friends of 
the Administration. For example, from 
Senator Lodge: 


It would not occur to me to suggest 
that there are any moneyed interests be- 
hind this legislation because Mr. Max 
Warburg is a director of the Hamburg- 
American Line, I believe also one of the 
three directors of the German War Bank 
formed to finance the lines, and that he 
happens to be a brother, as I am told, of 
the distinguished head of our Federal Re- 
serve Board. It would not occur to me 
to use as an argument that there were 
"i pecuniary interests behind this 

ill. 


It not having occurred to Senator 
Lodge to use this argument, of course he 
did not use it. 

Senator Bristow asked Senator Burton 
the value of the German ships now in 
American harbors, who estimated the 
value at $125,000,000. Thereupon en- 
sued this little colloquy: 


“What is the daily upkeep of these 
ships?” 

“Probably $50,000 to $100,000.” 

“Ts the daily cost of upkeep of these 
ships the reason why the demand is made 
that ships should be purchased?” 

“T do not like to say that. Every time 
the advocates of this bill get up against 
that question they run away.” 


Finally Senator Burton introduced a 
resolution calling for an investigation 
whether loans had been made or options 
secured on any ships and whether “any 
such firms or corporations which have 
made such loans or obtained such 
options have any connection, directly or 
indirectly, with the government of the 
United States. This was interpreted by 
the New York Herald to mean that 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company had obtained 
options on the ships owned by the Ham- 
burg-American line, Max Warburg, of 
Hamburg being one of the directors of 
the line, and Paul Warburg, formerly a 
member of Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
being connected with the government of 
the United States. Senator Bristow, in 
an interview which he denied piece-meal 
afterwards, made the missing link clear 
in asserting that McAdoo inspired the 
Ship Purchase Bill and “is very close to 
the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company.” The New York Times, in 


an editorial, went still farther in its in- 
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sinuations, even suggesting that arrange- 
ments had been made for the resale of 
the ships by the government to favored 
purchasers. 

So the resolution of Senator Burton 
was adopted with some Democratic ad- 
ditions of a drag-net nature in the hope 
of implicating the Shipping Trust in the 
business of influencing Senators against 
the Bill. All this is ancient history now, 
except for the fact that the investigation 
has been prolonged by Senator Walsh, 
as Chairman, for the past few weeks, 
and he has succeeded in giving some of 
the witnesses a very uncomfortable time. 
Senator Burton was a member of the 
Committee but he never appeared to 
less advantage; even in his campaign 
against Tom Johnson for the Cleveland 
Mayoralty, than he did in his confes- 
sion that, though the author of the reso- 
lution of investigation, “I may not be 
able to vouch personally for the cor- 
rectness of these rumors.” Secretary 
McAdoo’s denial of the rumors touch- 
ing his name were sweeping and com- 
plete. Bernard N. Baker, of Baltimore, 
who had been collecting and forwarding 
information to the Treasury Department 
as to the ships that might be purchased 
declared that “never a German ship” was 
in his lists, eighty per cent of the Ger- 
man ships being passenger ships and 
useless for freight. 

W. G. Sickel, one of the vice-directors 
of the Hamburg-American line testified 
that last August, when cable communi- 
cation with Germany had been cut, he 
went to Kuhn, Loeb & Company to 
arrange for a loan, which they refused 
to make. This is apparently the whole 
basis of fact for the slander involving 
Paul Warburg and Secretary McAdoo. 
Later Mr. Sickel received instructions 
from his principals abroad that none of 
the passenger ships were for sale and no 
freight ships “except a very few of the 
older and antiquated type of freight 
steamers,” constituting about three per 
cent of the value of the ships detained 
in American ports. The “rumor” was 
effectually disposed of. 

The testimony of P. A. S. Franklin, 
Vice-President of the International 
Merchantile Marine, was of interest as 
indicating the extent of the combination 
known as the Shipping Trust. It owns 
a few ships but is mainly a holding 
company of ship-owning companies, own- 
ing the stock of the White Star Line, the 
Atlantic Transport Company, the Ameri- 
can Line, the Red Star Line, the Do- 
minion Line, and the Leyland Line, 130 
steamers with a tonnage of 1,120,000 
tons. Among the directors of this com- 
pany are the well-known names of J. P. 
Morgan, P. A. B. Widener, George W. 
Perkins, Charles Steele, and J. Bruce 
Ismay of Titanic fame. The corporation 
is capitalized at $100,000,000 with 
$70,000,000 of bonds outstanding. Mr. 
Franklin gave the interesting information 
that Senator Bankhead, one of the seven 
Democratic Senators who opposed the 
bill had sent for him desiring certain 
information and that he had also called 


on Senator Burton, with reference to the 
bill. 

But ordinary “lobbying” was not need- 
ed to hold up such a measure as the 
Ship Purchase Bill. With such influences 
oppusing it and their ramifications 
throughout the big business world, their 
control of the commercial press, is it 
necessary to explain why the bill was 
fought by Root and Ballinger and Lodge 
and Smoot, or by Bankhead and O’Gor- 
man and Hitchcock? The bill meant the 
embarkation of the government upon a 
field where private enterprise was mak- 
ing enormous profits and opposing the 
competition of all private enterprise not 
within the combination. The govern- 
ment would have been able to acquire 
at first hand and publish such incon- 
venient facts as the real cost of building 
freight ships and the real cost of run- 
ning them with the profit on a fixed 
freight-rate. It would have been de- 
moralizing. The example might have 
been used for the taking over of other 
public utilities, now highly profitable 
private enterprises. But it would not 
have done to make the issue as clear as 
that, with an emergency confronting the 
American shipper and producer. So the 
issue was shifted to that of the danger 
of foreign complications through the 
purchase of the German ships, which 
meant, in Senator Root’s impassioned 
phrase “Buying a quarrel with every 
ship.” Still we cannot but wonder how 
long the Shipping Trust is going to be 
allowed to abuse the American patience, 
whether it has not over-reached itself 
this time. 

Finally, when the hearings are over, 
and the charges exploded, comes Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and assumes responsibil- 
ity for a new variation of this base and 
baseless slander: 


They (President Wilson and Secretary 
Bryan) have endeavored in the interest 
of certain foreign business firms to secure 
for the United States the power to purchase 
the interned ships of one of the belliger- 
ents, although this would have been an 
offense to the other belligerents, and, as 
has been well said, would have amounted 
to purchasing a quarrel with every ship.” 


The President of the United States 
bears a heavy burden of responsibility 
just now. It is not too much to say 
that the lives of millions of men depend 
upon his wisdom and patience as the 
Chief-Executive of a Neutral Nation 
with a world at War. His solemn ad- 
juration to the newspaper correspondents 
not to publish unfounded forecasts of 
the action of this government will be 
long remembered by those who heard it. 
There is not an intelligent American 
citizen, able to rise above partisanship 
into patriotism, who is not grateful that 
Woodrow Wilson is President at such a 
time as this. It has fallen to the lot of 
Theodore Roosevelt to enchance that 
feeling of gratitude by forcing the 
thought of what might have happened 
to America, 
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Christ and Fifth Avenue 


By C. W. MILES 


This is the last installment of Mr. Miles’ narrative of experiences during a few hard days in the ranks 
of New York’s unemployed. As the result of misfortune at sea, the author, an experienced jour- 


nalist, found himself in New York without funds. A 
churches on Fifth Avenue in search of assistance. 
said, “I have undertaken to narrate—not to interpret.” 


chance conversation directed him to the 
Before beginning his account of what he found, he 
Harper’s WEEKLY, therefore, presents Mr. 


Miles’ story in the hope that, although it is wholly narrative and personal, it will call out comment 
and response that will throw clear light on one of the really great problems of the day. 


EMEMBERING the injunction of 

the writer of the Epistle of the 

Hebrews, those in authority at the 
Marble Collegiate Church—the Church 
in the Fort—at Twenty-ninth street and 
Fifth Avenue have borne in mind these 
words: “Forget not to show love to 
strangers; for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares.” 

That, at least, is the impression of a 
stranger as he reads the board erected at 
the corner of the building. The board 
reads: 

MARBLE COLLEGIATE CHURCH 

Rev. D. James Burrell, D.D., LL.D., 
Minister. 

Rev. Alfred Myers, Assistant Pastor. 

Rev. Peter H. Milliken, D.D., Pastor 
for Strangers. 

I went to the side door. A colored 
man, wearing a frock coat that might 
have served as uniform for a character 
in one of T. W. Robertson's mid-Vic- 
torian plays, was being admitted to the 
presence and I was beckoned to fol- 
low. 

Together we were led by a woman into 
the church. We waited a few moments 
in front of the pulpit and then a short 
stoutishly built man with iron-grey hair 
and bristly moustache, a well-cut morn- 
ing suit and a most immaculately placed 


vest slip, approached us. He turned to 
me first. 

I had asked the woman if I could see 
Dr. Burrell and all she had said was 
“come in.” I thought this was Dr. Bur- 
rell. I addressed the gentleman as such. 

He said: “Do you want to see Dr. 
Burrell?” and before I could say “yes” 
he continued: “That’s impossible.” 

“But I am anxious to see Dr. Burrell. 
Could you tell me what is the best time 
for me to come?” 

“He couldn’t see you anyway,” was 
the reply. “But Dr. Burrell is out of 
town.” 

“Well, could I see Mr. Myers?” I 
asked. 

“He is sick. What do you want?” 
This latter inquiry was addressed to my 
colored colleague among the strangers, 
who was rolling his hat about his feverish 
hands, his eyes wandering over every de- 
tail in the building. At the question he 
pulled himself together and said “Ah—” 

Our host quickly divined the negro’s 
need. With a snappy movement, he 
drew a little ticket from his vest pocket, 
handed it to the negro with the words: 
“Here you are. This will get you some- 
thing to eat,” and turned again to me. 

The negro glared at the ticket and 
sidled out of the church like a shade, 


his heel-less shoes carressing the soft ¢ar- 
pet in a noiseless shuffle. 

“Am I addressing Dr. Milliken?” I be- 
gan. 

“I asked you what you wanted,” he 
answered. 

“I beg your pardon. I thought you 
were speaking to the other stranger. I 
should like to see the pastor for strang- 
ers.” 

“What do you want to see him for?” 

“Well, I’m a stranger in this city and, 
seeing the notice on the board outside, I 
thought I would ask Dr. Milliken to 
help me.” While I was saying this, the 
man looked me over as completely as 
church manners would allow. 

“What kind of help do you want?” he 
said, fumbling in his vest pocket. 

Before he could present me with one 
of the meal tickets, I replied that I want- 
ed two kinds of help. I wanted a talk 
with the pastor; and, if there was any 
work to do, I was ready and willing to 
take whatever they could give me. 

“We have nothing to give you,” he 
said and turned towards a room behind 
the pulpit. 

“But surely,” I appealed, “Dr. Milli- 
ken will at least see me. I should like 
a talk with the pastor for strangers.” 

He turned round abruptly with: “I tell 
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you, you can’t see anybody for it 
wouldn't do any good if you did.” 

I urged that a talk with Dr. Milliken 
would help much more than he could 
imagine. His only regard for my appeal 
was a reiteration of the fact that I 
couldn’t see anyone. .- 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “You are Dr. 
Milliken?” 

“Why do you come here?” he asked. 
“There are plenty of places in New York 
where a man can look for work.” 

“But as a Christian institution this 
seemed to be the right place for me to 
come,” I said. , 

“Oh, there are thousands of Christians 
out of work and much more in need of 
it than you appear to be.” When he 
said that, I was indeed discouraged and 
meekly muttered: “Well there is no 
harm in wanting to be among the Chris- 
tians who are well off?” 

“Not at all,” he replied. “You did 
quite right to come here only we have 
no means or‘funds for helping outsiders. 

“But the notice about strangers—” I 
persisted. 

“That’s meant for church members,” 
he said, and then: “I’m sorry; but we 
can’t do anything.” 

I was sorry too. As I walked out of 
the church something brought to my 
mind one of the lessons of my school- 
days that went: ‘Then shall he say also 
unto them on the left hand, Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which 
is prepared for the devil and his angels; 
for I was hungry and ye did not give 
me to eat; I was thirsty and ye gave 
me no drink; I was a stranger and ye 
took me not in; naked and ye clothed 
me not; sick and in prison and ye visited 
me not. Then shall they also answer, 
saying, Lord, when saw we Thee hungry, 
or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or 
sick, or in prison, and did not minister 
unto Thee? Then shall he answer them, 


saying, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 
as ye did it not unto one of these least, 
ye did it not unto me.” 


SOME distance along Fifth Avenue on 

the other side of the street is the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest. It is a sanctuary, 
set, as it were, in a nich between high 
buildings, modest in its outward ap- 
pearance, plain in its architecture and 
inviting in its general atmosphere—in- 
viting to those who are weary and heavy 
laden. Several times I had tried to get 
into this church but the doors were al- 
ways locked, or too tightly fastened for 
me to negotiate. On this same day, how- 
ever, as the incident I have related hap- 
pened, I found a little door open leading 
into the Church of the Heavenly Rest. 
Inside, the place was very dark. Away 
at the end of the darkness, in the dim 
light of one organ lamp, a girl could be 
seen practising. Deep, bourdon pedal 
notes shook the little building; but with 
a gentle tremor like the sound of distant 
sea music in a cave. 

Over the soft carpet—all these church- 
es seem to be blessed with soft carpets, 
serving as though to dull the edge of 
temporarity—I walked to the organ. I 
coughed first lest the lady organist should 
be frightened by my uncanny appear- 
ance out of the blackness. She turned, 
keeping one foot on the double bass B flat. 

When I asked if she could direct me 
to the rector—the Rev. Herbert Ship- 
man—the lady pointed to the wall of 
the organ and said she thought there 
were some people in there. In the wall 
of the organ, as it appeared in the dark, 
was a tiny door. I knocked and a 
cheery voice bade me enter. The open- 
ing of the door revealed a nicely fur- 
nished, comfortable room where two 
men sat talking. One of them directed 
me to the Parish house at number 3 East 
Forty-fifth street. 


Next Week 


The Parish house was just round the 
corner and there the door was opened to 
me by a kindly old woman who was 
sorry that Dr. Shipman had gone home. 
This was told me after the woman had 
gone inside and returned with the sad 
news. 

I asked if she could give me Dr. Ship- 
man’s address. 

“No,” she said. He comes to the 
church every day to see people. What is 
it you want?” 

I said I wanted Dr. Shipman’s help 
and asked when was the best time to see 
him. 

I was told that he could always be 
found at service on Sundays but that 
they were not allowed to give his ad- 
dress to “strangers.” 

There is a proverb, is there not: “The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness; and a 
stranger doth not meddle with its 
joy?” 

Since that time I have asked for Dr. 
Shipman many times at the Parish house 
of the Church of the Heavenly Rest; 
but every time the doctor has gone home 
and his address must not be given to 
strangers. 

“And they could not get near him be- 
cause of the press.” 


Those who have followed the story of 
my wanderings among the Christian 
churches of Fifth Avenue in search of 
work, will have seen that where notice 
was taken at all of my condition, I was 
almost always passed on to some charity 
—the Mayor’s Committee or to some in- 
stitution whose “business” it was to 
be “charitable.” 

I don’t know whether this is right or 
wrong, nor do I attempt to say. It is 
perhaps—this passing on of the needy by 
the church of Christ to organized 
charity—another and a bigger story 
than my own. 


The third article in the great series “The War and America.” WILLIAM B. 
WILSON, Secretary of Labor, will discuss “The War and Immigration.” 


More light on the question of BIRTH CONTROL by MARY ALDEN HOP- 


KINS. 


Another of GEORGE CREEL’S adventures in Chicago’s “diploma mills.” 


Additional Pacific Coast sports by HERBERT REED. 
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Composing Room Candor 


An Indian came into our office Satur- 
day and offered us seven ponies and a 
pair of moccasins for our lady composi- 
tor. We hadn’t the nerve to cheat even 
an Indian so we spurned the offer. 

—The Riverton (Ohio) Republican. 


Wash Tub Wedding Music 


It was a very wonderful affair—this 
wedding of Miss Alta Tom Duncan and 
Mr. J. Russell Sapp, at 8 o’clock last 
evening at the beautiful residence of 
Judge and Mrs. A. B. Duncan, Thirty- 
sixth street and Ashland avenue. Noth- 
ing was lacking. Every 
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know what territory his paper covered, 
whereupon he told them: “This paper 
goes from New York to San Francisco, 
from Canada to the gulf, and it keeps me 
working until 2 o’clock in the morning to 


keep it from going to hell.” 
—The Falmouth (Ky.) Outlook. 


Seating Ananias at the Rear 


Some newspapers are terrible liars. In 
writing of a cyclone out West one of 
them said it turned a well inside out, a 
cellar upside down, and moved a town- 
ship line, blew the staves out of a whisky 
barrel and left nothing but a bunghole, 
changed the day of the week, blew the 


A Battle Royal 


Uncle John says there is nothing new 
in town this week except that there was 
a dog fight Tuesday, and during the 
fracas one of the windows in Conners 
Pool Hall was broken. 

—The Sweet Grass (Mont.) Advertiser. 


The Fifty-third Card 


Gus McDonnell is a joker. In other 
words he is the 53d card in a pack, and 
to show that he is living up to his repu- 
tation this is one he sprung this morn- 
ing: He had gone into Gavagan’s for a 
drink of carbonated water and returned 

. with it to the Owl cafe. 





guest must have been 
present, for the house was 


°Q Wad Some Power the Giftie Gie Us” Ete. 


Holding up the glass he 
said, “I do not have to 





crowded to the utmost 
with men and women 
eager to add their best 
wishes and congratula- 
tions for the success of 
the young couple. The 
music was soft and deep 
with feeling, and the at- 
tendants were very pret- 
ty in their dainty gowns. 
Even the “after” effects, 
better known as_ the 
charivari, weren’t bad, 
though one dear woman 
rushed forth in the midst 
of the congratulations to 
save her “very best wash 
tub from being pounded 
beyond _ recognition.” 
When she discovered that 
it was a neighbor’s instead 
of her own, she shouted 
above the din, “Go right 
on boys, beat as hard as 
you can.” 
—The St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Gazette. 


Well Broken 


FOR SALE — Three 
mules, three years old and unbroken; 
also one young man broken to both 
double and single harness. Inquire at 
Moores Hill livery barn. 
—The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Press. 


Doe After Dough 


Warren W. Doe, our much-respected 
citizen and much-dreaded tax collector, 
is able to be out again. 


—The Rumney (N. H.) Item. 


Our Circulation 


You can never tell where the country 
newspaper goes to, says an exchange. 
Some of them are like the editor who 
wrote to a catalog house for some adver- 
tising. They replied that they would be 
glad to use his space, but would like to 
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pay for this, it’s already 
charged” — The Alpena 
(Mich.) News. 





*DIDN°T THEY 
DRESS FUNNY 


It Aint Right 


Some miscreant stole 
Johnnie Estes’ leggins 





St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


mortgage off a farm, blew all the cracks 
out of a fence and knocked the wind out 
of a politician. 

—The Western (Kans.) Times. 


Indoor Sport 


Why shouldn’t a man spend his even- 
ings at home for the next few weeks, 
when he can have such a good time tak- 
ing up and putting down carpets with his 
wife? 

—The Owensboro (Ky.) Inquirer. 


Allover Hat 


Miss Darling was Youth personified, 
gowned as she was in a Spring costume 
of gray, with a blue hat partially cover- 
ing her dainty patent leather pumps. 

—The Chicago (IIl.) 


Examiner. 


from his horse which was 
at | hitched in front of Brous- 
; it sard’s store last Saturday 
' night, and then cut the 
(|| saddle up. We can un- 
derstand why some lazy 
| degenerate, who has no 
| regard for law and com- 
' mon decency among his 
fellows, will steal an ar- 
ticle which he needs and 
cannot buy; but be- 
switched if we can see 
the philosophy of mutilat- 
ing a saddle. If for re- 
venge, where does the re- 
venge come in when the 
victim of the act does not 
know the perpetrator. If 
for purely low down 
meanness we are sur- 
prised and sorry to know 
that there are any such 
characters in this God- 
blessed portion of the earth. It is cer- 
tanly a cowardly act, and about as dirty 
a trick as can be done. There ought to 
be a vigilance committee formed with 
a membership so large that none of these 
saddle-cutters can escape unknown. Be 
on guard and catch them at it. Then 
brand them. 
—The Anuhuac (Texas) Progress. 


Back to the Plow 


We have been cranking up the old 
gray to the buggy, but if times get 
much tougher, we are going to back up 
to a plow and look down the rows and 
make something to keep our body in 
good healthy shape. In the meantime, 
every man that has paid in advance for 
his paper will receive it just the same as 
if we were sleek and fat. 

—The Centreville (Ala.) Press. 
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The Shkypetars 


By GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS 
Il 


Bungling of the Powers 


My son, you do not know with how little 
wisdom the world is governed. 
—OXENSTIERNA. 


HY does Albania, a small unde- 
veloped country, play so im- 
portant a part in the politics of 

Europe? It is nec- 
essary to intrude 
here an answer to 
this question which 
involves the com- 
plicated diplomatic 
contentions of Eu- 
rope. The short 
answer is that the 
geographical situa- 
tion of Albania pre- 
sents political prob- 
lems even farther 
reaching than those 
presented by the 
other Balkan states. 
Albania enters the 
all-absorbing “East- 
ern question” be- 
cause it is the nat- 
ural avenue from 
the Adriatic to the 
Orient; besides this 
it is the proper out- 
let for Balkan com- 
merce, and _ finally 
commands the entrance to 
the Adriatic at the Straits 
of Otranto. Its harbors 
with the Aegean port of 
Salonika and the Bospho- 
rus are the gateway keys 
of Eastern Europe to the 
Mediterranean. To the 
possession of these keys 
European diplomacy has 
been directed for two 
centuries. 


Russia’s Exclusion 
from the Medi- 
terranean 


Towering above all others 
is the figure of Russia, 
whose primary _ political 
purpose has been free ac- 
cess to the Mediterranean. 
For this the destruction of 
Turkey was necessary. In 
1711 Peter the Great issued a rallying call 
to the sister Slav states of Servia, Slavo- 
nia, Macedonia, Bosnia, Herzegovna, Croa- 
tia, and Montenegro to join him in a 
racial and religious war to free the 
Orthodox Christians and Slav-speaking 
peoples from the pagan yoke of the 
Ottoman. Since that day Russia and 
Turkey have been in constant conflict 
and Russia has become the protector and 
ally of the Slav states. These conditions 
were referred to by Sir Edward Grey 
in Parliament as “a commonplace in 
European diplomacy in the past.” It 
will be noted that the states named by 
the great Czar form, with Hungary and 
Poland, a mighty ring of Slavic peoples 
surrounding the Germanic portions of 
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Austria, and the dream of uniting these 
peoples into a great Slav empire has 
been a solace to the Serbs and Russians 
but a nightmare to the Germanic peoples 
and indeed to all Western Europe. It is 


the ghost of this slavonic empire which 




























Victims of Kodra massacre in local uprising. Mr. Williams and 
investigating party. 


has kept the European powers united to 
prevent not only Russia, but her Slavonic 
allies from obtaining possessions on the 
Mediterranean. 

But the essential fact affecting Albania 
is that the European powers maintained 
the rule of Turkey in Europe and defend- 
ed her against Russian aggressions for 
the simple reason that the elimination of 
Ottoman possession from the Adriatic 
to Constantinople would involve the 
division of the territory among other 
powers and open up the mighty question 
of Slav access to the Mediterranean. 

The Crimean war was fought by Eng- 
land and France to defend Turkey 
against Russia and ended with the 
Treaty of Paris by which the inde- 


pendence of Turkey was guaranteed, she 
was admitted to the concert of Euro- 
pean powers, and, alas, the Christian 
peoples of the East were delivered to 
the tender mercies of the Sultan. It was 
before this war that Czar Nicholas pro- 
posed the dismem- 
berment of the 
Turkish empire by 
England and Rus- 
sia, and England 
refused. 


The Treaty of 


Berlin 


In 1878 Russia 
had conquered the 
Turks and stood at 
the gates of Con- 
stantinople; the 
treaty of San Stef- 
ano was concluded 
between the bellig- 
erents, in which 
Russia artfully de- 
vised for her own 
use a great state of 
Bulgaria which was 
to extend South- 
ward to the Aegean 
Sea and include the 
coveted port of Salonika. 
This resulted in an im- 
mediate gathering of the 
European powers, who con- 
cluded the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. This treaty destroyed 
the proposed Bulgarian 
state and thwarted Rus- 
sia’s efforts to obtain a 
Mediterranean port. Ser- 
via, Roumania and Monte- 
negro were declared to be 
independent states. A re- 
cent atlas will disclose, 
however, that the treaty 
maintained Turkish  su- 
premacy over a stretch of 
Balkan territory reaching 
from Constantinople to the 
Adriatic and including the 
Bosphorus, Salonika, Mace- 
donia and Albania. The 
Slav states of Bosnia and 
Herzegovna on the Adriatic were de- 
livered over to Austrian administration. 
It was a conclusive demonstration that 
Europe did not propose to allow a single 
Slav state to secure a port on the Medi- 
terranean. Poor Albania’s continued 
slavery was part of the price of Europe’s 
policy. 


Servia’s Claims on the Adriatic 


The Balkan war of 1912 was unwel- 
come to the European powers. Its his- 
tory is familiar, but it is not fully real- 
ized in the United States that the two 
greatest prizes of the conquest were the 
port of Salonika and the harbors of Al- 
bania. These were the natural outlets 
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of the commerce of the Balkans and the 
proper water terminals of prospective 
railroad systems. Even Austria eagerly 
hoped to obtain, in some wise, the port 
of Salonika. But the state of Servia re- 
quired, above all others, a port of entry 
for her commerce; she was locked up in 
inland isolation, and if conquest confers 
any rights Servia might fairly claim an 
outlet on the sea. 

The contending Balkan states fell out 
over the division of the spoils of victory 
and the six great powers were entrusted 
with the settlement of the outstanding 
questions. 


Austria and Italy as Rivals 


At this point another phase of Al- 
bania’s troubles must be mentioned. 
Austria and Italy command the Adriatic 
shores excepting the frontage of Al- 
bania. These two nations have, for many 
years, yearned eagerly for the possession 
of Albania’s ports; they have spent 
money and maintained agents and 
schools there to increase their influence 
over the people. Both awaited anxiously 
the day when “the sick man of the East” 
should be buried on the other side of the 
Aegean. Upon two points Italy and 
Austria were in absolute accord; first, 
that the other should not have possession 
of Albania, and, second, that no other 
great power should be located -on the 
Adriatic. Under the diplomacy of inter- 
national distrust these conclusions were 
not unnatural. With Austria in pos- 
session of Albania, she would be within 
40 miles of the coast of Italy between 
Avlona and Otranto, and Italy’s pes- 
session would turn the Adriatic into an 
Italian gulf, making it, J/ mare nostro 
as the Italians are wont to say. On the 
other hand any considerable naval power 
or the ally of such a power in possession 
of Albania would be a very close menace 
to both Italy and Austria. — 


The Slav Empire 


The plan of a Slav Empire has been 
fondly nourished by Servia, under the 
designation of Great Servia, and Monte- 
negro has joined in the plan, both being 
under the open tutelage of Russia, their 
avowed protector. With such an Em- 
pire, the Slav provinces, Bosnia, Herze- 
govna and Dalatia would, at the ex- 
pense of Austria, furnish natural and easy 
access for Montenegro and Servia to 
the Adriatic. Great was the anger of 
these states when, in 1908, Austria- 
Hungary followed up her powers of ad- 
ministration over Bosnia and Herze- 
govna by annexation. 

When the six powers had completed 
their conference in London, over the 
Balkan divisions, they maintained exact- 
ly the old-time policy of excluding the 
Slav states from the Mediterranean. 
Turkey had been practically ejected 
from the Balkans and the great question 
faced the Powers. They answered it 
by giving the port of Salonika to Greece, 
and creating the independent state of Al- 
bania, thus dealing a death blow to the 
hopes of Servia, which had been aroused 
to the highest pitch by her invasion of 
Albania and Montenegro's capture of 
Scutari. 


Albania and the Great War 
In this plan of action Italy and 


Austria were undeniably the moving 
powers and the Crown Prince Franz 
Ferdinand of Austria-Hungary was re- 
garded as the sponsor for the policy. 
The anger of the Servians, severe enough 
since 1908, now grew to rage, and un- 
doubtedly the popular demonstrations 
against Austria-Hungary were bitter and 
revengeful. The intensity of Europe’s 
purpose to exclude Russia and her allies 
from the Mediterranean is evident from 
the fact that Austria-Hungary’s annex- 
ation of Bosnia and Herzegovna had 
nearly precipitated an European war, and 
the crowning act of creating independent 
Albania was almost certain to foment a 
general conflict. 

The fierce agitation against Austria 
was naturally directed toward the Crown 
Prince, and his assassination at Sarajevo 
strained the relations of Servia and 
Austria-Hungary to the breaking point. 
Events then followed fast; Austria- 
Hungary sent an ultimatum to Servia 
and on its refusal declared war; Russia 
announced it to be her affair, and 
within a few days five of the great 
powers of Europe were in deadly conflict. 

Had Europe granted Servia’s demands 
for a port in Albania this dreadful climax 
would have been avoided. 

The possession of Albania was un- 
deniably the pivot on which the war has 
swung over the continent of Europe. 

Such is the history of Europe's diplo- 
macy in the Balkans, though in mere 
outline. It is a fit preface to the title, 
“Bungling of the Great Powers.” 


The Guilt of European Diplo- 
ay 


If Slavdom be a real menace to West- 
ern civilization surely the history of 
diplomacy is reversed when Russia has 
secured powerful Western allies for the 
destruction of Germany, the greatest 
barrier to her triumph; if it be a figment 
of fancy the diplomacy of Europe must 
plead guilty to the crime of holding the 
Balkan states in the cruel grasp of the 
Turk for a needless century. On one of 
the two horns of this dilemma diplomacy 
must be impaled. 

And if it be true that the Slav menace 
has been a pretense, and that the na- 
tions wished merely to keep Russia from 
the Mediterranean, the sufferings of Al- 
bania lie at their doors. 

Surely with how little wisdom the 
world is governed. Certain it is that 
had Europe, a century ago, destroyed 
Ottoman rule in Europe the face of our 
civilization might have been changed. 
The Balkan states would now have had 
a century of freedom, and might, on the 
paths of peace, have been far advanced 
in prosperity, education, commerce and 
industrial development, instead of being 
sapped and bankrupt from constant 
wars which, at bottom, were all waged 
for freedom from the Ottoman yoke. 
Albania might now be a splendid state. 

It may well be that when the black 
diplomacy, which has its roots in the 
dark ages and deems all nations mortal 
enemies, shall have been torn up, and 
some measure of human sympathy and 
brotherhood be introduced, we shall 
awake to the fact that one people’s suc- 
cess is not necessarily the loss of an- 
other; that Slav, German, English, Turk 
and Albanian may make the most of God’s 
blessings and rejoice in each other’s ad- 
vancement and happiness. 





Europe’s Senseless Diplomacy 


Meantime Albania lay bruised, bleed- 
ing and broken, the chief and most in- 
nocent victim of the diplomacy, which 
held her in the cruel grip of the Turk 
after the other Balkan states, except 
Macedonia, had been set free. 

Had there been left in Europe’s poli- 
tics any human sympathy, and sense of 
atonement for centuries of injustice, the 
Powers would have offered to the Shky- 
petars an opportunity to frame a gov- 
ernment and adopt a constitution of 
their own. Even a wee grain of horse- 
sense would have suggested that a brave 
and warlike people would not readily 
accept a new tyranny in place of the old. 
But stupid diplomacy thus planned to 
force upon this people arbitrary rule 
which was bound to fail. 

The European states had advertised 
the Shkypetars as a wild and lawless 
people; yet they attempted to create 
a government over them without con- 
sulting their wishes, without any guaran- 
ties of liberty or ancient rights and 
finally without providing a single soldier 
to execute the program; officers yes, but 
no soldiers. 

They carved off valuable portions of 
Shkypetar territory and bestowed them 
on neighbors, North, South and East, thus 
creating rebellious boundaries for all the 
adjacent states and permanent causes of 
war; what remained they called the in- 
dependent state of Albania. 

The utter failure of their scheme I 
shall record in the next article. 
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Guide Book 
“California and the Expositions’ 


Written to supply tourists with practical 
information. Visitors should know in ad- 
vance about the trip and sights, how to go, 
what to see, and how to see it. This book 
tells you, explaining probable cost. You 
will insure yourself a better time and save 
trouble and money by mailing the coupon 
or a postal asking for Book No. 75. 


Union Pacific 


Shortest and Most Direct Route 
to Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Free stopover privileges at Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Salt Lake City, together with side trip 
at slight additional cost to Yellowstone National 
Park Yn season, are among the special advantages 
offered by this route. Special low round-trip fares, 
special arrangements for the treveler’s comfort. 
All information in the book. Mail coupon or 
postal today to 


GERRIT FORT, P. T. M., Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb, 
Ticket offices in all ons cities, including Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland,Cincinnati, 8t. Louis, Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Birmingham, Milwaukee, Minneapolis. 
peeeseeuea MAIL THIS COUPON: 


Please send me “California and the Exposi- 
tions” (Book 7% ) 
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Railway Mail Pay 


By RALPH PETERS 


That the railroads are not being paid a sufficient amount for carrying the mails is pretty generally 

agreed upon. About the methods of remedying this evil there is some difference of opinion. We are 

glad to present herewith the view of the Chairman of the Committee on Railway Mail Pay, who 1s 
also the President of the Long Island Railroad. 


FTER many evolutions, the railway 
mail pay question has narrowed 
itself to a plain business issue, and 

that issue is simply this: 

“Should the Post Office Department 
pay its railroad freight bills at 100 cents 
on the dollar, or is it justified in obtain- 
ing a huge discount by under-charging 
itself for what it requires the railroads 
to do?” 

To put the matter concretely, when 
the Department gives a railroad a ton 
of mail to carry, ought it to pay the 


railroad for carrying 2000 pounds or only 
for 1500? 

Let us take the parcel post as an ex- 
ample of what is actually done. That 
service was inaugurated on January 1, 
1913. For the first six months, the rail- 
roads were allowed to carry every pack- 
age without one cent of payment. 

Since that time, through the practice 
of the Post Office Department known as 
“quadrennial weighings,’ partial read- 
justments of pay have been made. But 
today, after the lapse of more than two 


years, the railroads are still carrying 
fully 50 per cent of the parcel post with- 
out compensation. The loss on this ac- 
count in the present fiscal year, may 
amount to more than $8,000,000. 

The Postmaster General, in his annual 
report, says that the parcel post now 
exceeds 800,000,000 packages per year. 
In the same document he declares that 
his department is self-supporting “for 
the first time since Benjamin Franklin 
organized the postal service under the 
Continental Congress.” He further as- 
serts that it earned 

















a surplus of 
$3,600,000 last year. 

The railroads have 
done all in their pow- 








Seven Reasons Why You Should 
Have a Delco-Equipped Car 


— 


The Delco System is the pioneer in the electric cranking, 


lighting and ignition field. 


wo oN 





It is built by an organization of engineers whose experience 
covers the entire period of electric cranking development. 

. For four years, Delco has led the way in the introduction and pl 
perfecting of electrical equipment for gasoline cars. - 

4. The Deleo System is marvelously simple. 
honor—of the very finest materials. It is not apt to get out 
of order—and if it does, the parts are so accessible as to be 


easily reached and regulated. 


5. Deleo Ignition, with its automatic spark advance, insures a 
perfect spark and full development of power at all speeds 


and even in the hands of inexperienced drivers. 
6. Delco current regulation insures an adequate sup- 


ply of current in the batteries under all ordinary 
operating conditions—and never permits dam- 
age to battery through 


overcharge. 


7. More than 225,000 satisfied 


owners of Del- 
co - equipped 
ears are the 
unquestioned 
visible proof 
of Delco Su- 
premacy. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 


Dayton, Ohio 





It is built on 







er to aid the smooth- 
working of the parcel 
post and to make it 
of the highest utility 
to the public. They 
welcome all true 
progress in the pos- 
tal service, financial 
or otherwise, but 
they feel that there 
is a great element of 
injustice in pronounc- 


Department self-sup- 
porting while so large 
a debt to them re- 
mains unpaid. In 
effect it seemingly 
denies their right 
ever to receive full 
payment. 
situation in 
regard to the parcel 
post is due simply to 
the fact that the 
Post Office Depart- 
ment has declined to 
change its long-es- 
tablished practice of 
weighing the mails 
and readjusting rail- 
way mail pay only at 
four-year intervals. 

The country is 
divided into four 
“mail contract sec- 
tions” and the mails 
are weighed in one of 
the sections each 
Spring. Since the 
parcel post was es- 
tablished, the mails 
have been weighed 
in only two sections. 
The railroads in the 
other two sections 
are still being paid 
substantially for the 
mail tonnage carried 
a year or two before 
the parcel post went 
into operation. 

Long before the 
days of the parcel 
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post the railroads had repeatedly asked 
as a matter of fair business dealing, to 
have the mails weighed at least once a 
year, with an equally frequent revision 
of mail pay, in order that the tonnage 
paid for and the tonnage carried might 
bear some reasonably close relations to 
each other. 

The Post Office Department, however, 
has always refused to adopt this reform 
and has continued to avail itself of the 
longest- interval between weighing pe- 
riods that the wording of the existing 
law permits. 

It is important to understand that, in 
their campaign for fairer payment for 
carrying the mails, the railroads are 
not asking higher rates. They are mere- 
ly asking to be paid fully for what they 
do—that is, for the true mail tonnage 
they carry and for whatever special ser- 
vices and facilities the Post Office De- 
partment requires them to furnish. 

Underpayment for the parcel post is 
the most serious present cause of loss in 
the railway mail ser- 


the apartments are not paid for. The 
Associate Statistician estimated that the 
railroads lose from this cause very nearly 
$3,700,000 per year. 

Fhe railroads are required in many, 
though not in all, cases, to carry the 
mails between railroad stations and post 
offices, but are paid nothing for so doing. 
The Post Office Department, itself, has 
estimated the value of these unpaid ser- 
vices at $2,200,000 per year. 

These three forms of underpayment, 
or non-payment, represent a total year- 
ly loss to the railroads well in excess of 
$9,000,000. This is entirely distinct from 
the additional loss now _ sustained 
through lack of proper provision to pay 
for carrying the parcel post. 

What the railroads are seeking is to 
have all these losses stopped. In other 
words they take the position that the 
railway mail service should be paid for 
every dollar’s worth of service rendered. 

Can anyone suggest a single good rea- 
son why the railroads should carry 50 


per cent or 25 per cent or even 10 per 
cent of the parcel post, or of any other 
kind of mail, without payment? How 
is it defensible to force the railroads to 
do for a commercial department of the 
Government what they would not be 
permitted to do for a private ship- 
er? 

The railroads have laid before Con- 
gress this program for making the sys- 
tem of railway mail pay conform to ac- 
cepted business standards: 

1—Weigh the mails and readjust the 
mail pay of the railroads at least an- 
nually. 

2—Pay the railroads for, or relieve 
them from, carrying the mails to and 
from post offices. 

3—Pay the railroads, at fair rates, 
for the traveling post offices in apart- 
ment cars. 

This program has not yet taken the 
form of a bill, but two other measures 
have been introduced in the present Con- 
gress. One is the work of the Joint Con- 





vice, but it is by no 
means the only one. 
There are_ three 
other general classes 
of underpayment, or 
non-payment, from 
which the railroads 
are suffering. 

The first is the 
loss on the old classes 
of mail through the 
operation of the 
quadrennial weighing 
system, which com- 
pels every railroad, 
after receiving an ad- 
justment of mail pay, 
to carry the increas- 
ing tonnage for the 
next four years with- 





ower of Will 


Why is this man master? He is unarmed. The 
lion has the physical strength to tear him to 
shreds—his mouth is watering, yet he dares not. He 


is cowed—cowed by the man’s POWER OF WILL 





out payment. 

The Associate Sta- 
tistician of the Inter- 
state Commerce 
Commission, who as- 
sisted the Joint Con- 
gressional Commit- 
tee on Railway Mail 
Pay in its recently 
completed inquiry, 
placed the loss from 
this cause. at 
$3,255,000 per year. 

As a matter entire- 
ly distinct from the 
actual carrying of 
the mails, the rail- 
roads furnish the 
Post Office Depart- 
ment room and facil- 
ities for conducting 
the clerical part of 
post office work on 
moving trains. This 
is a time-saving fea- 
ture of utmost value 
in the postal service. 

There are approxi- 
mately 1400 full 
railway post office 
cars and more than 
4200 similarly equip- 
ped apartments in 
combination cars de- 
voted exclusively to 
this purpose. The 
full cars are paid for, 
but through a defect 
in the existing law, 








The Law of Great Thinking. 

The Four Factors on which it de- 
pends. 

How to develop analytical power. 

How to think ‘‘all-around’’ any 
subject. 

How to throw the mind into de- 
liberate, controlled, productive 
thinking. 

Detailed directions for Perfect 
Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the power of 
Consecutive Thinking, Reason- 
ing, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of Cre- 
ative Writing. 

How to guard against errors in 
Thought. 

How to drive from the mind all 
unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow lines of thought 
with keen, concentrated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning Power. 

How to handle the mind in Cre- 
ative Thinking. 

The secret of Building Mind 


lower. 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Master of 
Bod: 


ly. 
What creates Human Power. 
The Six Principles of Will Train- 


ing. 
Definite Methods for developing 
Will 


The NINETY-NINE METHODS 
for using Will- Power in the 
Conduct of Life. 

Seven Principles of drill in Men- 
tal, Physical, Personal power. 

FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for Applied 
power of Perception, Memory, 
Imagination, Self Analysis, 
Control. 

How to develop a strong, keen 

e 


gaze. 

How to concentrate the eye upon 
what is before you—object, per- 
son, printed page, work. 

How to ome aware of Nerve 
Action. 

How to keep the body well poised. 

How to open the Mind and Body 
for reception of incoming power. 

How to exercise the nerves. 

How to throw off Worry. 

How to overcome the tyranny of 
the Nervous System. 

How to secure steady nerves. 

How to maintain the Central Fac- 
tors of Body health. 

Difficulties in Mastering Harmful 


Habits. 
The Law of Will-Power in Habits. 


These are only a few—a complete 
list of contents would nearly 
Sill this page. 


Anyone Can Have an Indomitable Will 
It has long been known that the will can be trained into won- 
derful power—like memory, or like any one of the senses—by 
intelligent exercise and use. The trouble with almost every 
one is that they do not use their wills. They carry out other 
people’s wills, or drift along with circumstance. 
If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles would 
become powerless to lift a feather. That is exactly what hap- 
pens, in most people, to the faculty we call ‘‘will-power.”’ Be- 
cause we never use the Will, we finally become unable to use it. 
We degenerate into beings little more than slaves—unhappy, 
discontented, envious, hoping blindly that ‘‘some day '’—with- 
out any effort—we will attain what we most want in life. 
“ Power of Will,” by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., M.S., is 
a scientific course in Will-Training which has helped over 50,000 
eople. This great work provides a thorough course in Will- 
raining, consisting of 28 lessons. It reveals the secrets as to 
how great men train their wills into wonderful power. 


For Master-Men 

“*Power of Will” provides the shake-up that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred people need. Master-Men like Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex- 
U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor McKelvie of 
Nebraska; General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express 
Co.; Asst. Postmaster-General Britt; Ernest Knaebel, Asst. 
Att’y-Gen'l of the U. S.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, now Vice-Presi- 
dent, Art Metal Construction Co., are owners—and literally 
thousands of other men of action and ambition like them— 
read, use, and praise * Power of Will.” 

Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. It has made decisive men 
of action out of the most miserable “‘down-and-outs.” It has 
cured victims of drink and other vices. It has made big men 
bigger by showing them how to use their brains better. It is 
a goad to old and young alike. It has re-awakened ambition 
in men and women who have been turned from their life pur- 
poses, and shown its students how to carry forward their am- 
bitions into consummation. 


Is YOUR Will Dormant ? 

Look"back upon your life. Once upon a time, no doubt, you weaved 
great dreams of what you were going to make of yourself. Are they 
accomplished now? Why are they not accomplished? Is it not 

cause you lacked a strong, powerful, dominating, inflexible 
WILL? You allowed others to control and influence you Jto 
their ends, instead of controlling others yourself. You let ff 
insignificant daily incidents everlastingly turn | 
you from your purpose. Gradually—like so many 
of us—you allowed this God-given faculty of will 
to become scotched and DO in you. 
Dr. Haddock has a message for you—e real mes- 
sage of emancipation from the blasting human 
curse of indecision and blind habit—a message 
which every man from 20 to 60 years old should get. 












What Readers 


Say 


i) 





“* Here’s $3 for you. ‘ Power of 
Will’ received. It is the book 
I've wished for, for years.’’—J. 
L. Seawell, Clerk of Supreme 
Court, State of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

“*Iam unable to do this book jus- 

tice with the pen. It is a lifelong 
study, known and prized by those 
who are fortunate enough to select 
it out of the many.’’—Sam'l Rose, 
Jefferson Loan Society, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. 
“*After carefully looking it over I 
am fully convinced that it is every- 
thing which has been claimed for it 
—and a great deal more. It is a 
wonderful book on a wonderful 
subject."’—Gus A. Olson, Cashier 
Shermerville State Bank, Sher- 
merville, Ill. 

“* I specialized on psychology— 
and I consider ‘Power of Will’ 
the greatest book on the subject 
ever written. I will make it an 
important factor in my scheme of 
life.""— J. H. Leventhal, Butler 
Hebrew Ins., Butler, Pa. 

““Your book ‘Power of Will’ has 
been carefully examined by me and 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
it greatly surpasses my highest ex- 
pectations. It is a great work and I 
would not bewithout its salutary in- 
fluence for tentimesthe price."’"—J. 
N. Toole, Post Office Inspector, Uni- 
ted States Government, Selma, Ala. 

In my judgment‘ Power of Will’ 
is wonderful." — Owen J. Mc- 
Caughey, Secy. of Corp. Securities 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


We have hun. 
dreds of such 

testimonials 
on file. 














Send No Money—Examine Book First 


The price of the book—although it is really a com- 
plete course in Will-Training—is only $3.00. The 
publishers will gladly send a copy free, for five 
days’ inspection. Send no money now. Merely 
mail the coupon below, enclosing your business 
card, or giving a reference. If you decide to 
keep the book, send the money. If not, mail the 
book back. Tear out and fill in the coupon now, 
before you turn this page. 


Pelton Pub. Co. nenaeeo® 





Pelton 
Pub. Co. 
64 Lewis Bidz. 
Meriden, Conn, 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of 
“Power of Will” on ap- 
proval. I agree to remit $3.00 
or remail the book in 5 days. 
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gressional Committee on Railway Mail 
Pay, which filed its report last summer, 
after an inquiry conducted under the 
chairmanship of former Senator Bourne. 

The railroads do not question that this 
bill was framed in a spirit of fairness and 
was intended to give at least some de- 
gree of relief. Unfortunately, it adopts 
a round-about method and proposes a 
system of payment which the railroad 
managers are convinced is unscientific 
and would result in grave administrative 
difficulties, adversely affecting both the 
railroads and the postal service. 

The railroads take the position that 
the program of relief that they have pro- 
posed is so simple, understandable and 
certain of result that experimental legis- 
lation is not only unnecessary, but un- 
warranted. The Joint Committee Bill 
would dispose of the present problems 
merely by substituting a host of new 
ones, to be met in the future. 

The other bill was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Moon, chairman of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads. For a frank and clear 
statement of what this remarkable mea- 
sure is expected to do, we are indebted 
to Mr. Moon, himself. 

In the course of debate before the 
House, Chairman Moon announced that 
although his committee, in framing the 
Post Office appropriation bill, had felt 
constrained to increase next year’s ap- 
propriation for railway mail pay by 
$2,000,000, the new rate scheme pro- 
posed by his measure would enable the 
Post Office Department to “save” 
$8,000,000 in the amount the railroad 
would actually get. 

Mr. Moan was very specific as to how 
the saving would be effected. It would 
be done, he said, by compelling the rail- 
roads “to carry all your parcel post 
probably without any additional com- 
pensation.” 

Railroad officers who have studied the 
Moon bill have little doubt that it was 
designed to do all that its sponsor claims. 
Briefly, it would clothe the Postmaster 
General with autocratic power in his 





INVESTMENTS 


We will gladly furnish reports on any of our 


Financial Advertisers. 
6 : 


If your money is not earning you 6 per cent 
net, why not put it in a first mortgage farm loan? 


That is the safest investment you can make as 
farm lands are not affected by war or conditions 
that make other classes of securities unsafe. 

We loan our own money in conservative amounts 
on improved farms, and we offer these mortgages 
to investors to net them 6 per cent. We collect 
the interest and look after the loan generally, and 
remit to the holder without charge. 

Write for particulars and a list of mortgages. 


SECURITY STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MINNESOTA 


S % onProducing Farms 


I loan on income-producing farms 
only. That is one of several good 
reasons why I have been able to make 
and sell four million dollar’s worth of 
North Dakota Farm Mortgages in the 
past thirty-one years—and without 
the loss of a single dollar of principal 
or interest. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA 
Please write for full particulars 

















personal discretion to fix and alter the 
compensation for the mail service at 
such levels as he might choose—“not ex- 
ceeding” certain rates. 

No limitation is placed upon his dis- 
cretionary power to reduce the pay- 
ments. By an act of executive authority 
he might cut railway mail pay in half, 
yet by another section of the Moon bill, 
the railroads would be forced to carry 
the mails, at the terms so fixed, under 


penalty of $5000 fine for each refusal. ° 


Even at the highest rates permitted 
by the Moon bill railway mail pay would 
be seriously reduced and the railroads 
would be forced to carry the parcel post 
by the car-load for as little as one cent 
per ton per mile—a low-grade freight 
rate for service rendered by passenger 
express trains. 

The passage of such a -measure would 
leave the railroads no alternative save 
appeal to the courts for the protection 
of the Constitutional guarantee against 
confiscation. The railroad managers be- 
lieve, however, that the common sense 
and fairness of the American people will 
prevent that resort from ever becoming 
necessary, and that ultimately the rail- 
roads will be justly paid for the indis- 
pensable, but purely commercial, service 
they render the public in carrying the 
mails. 


An Unfortunate Slip 


Senator William Alden Smith, of 
Michigan, was trying his first lawsuit, 
had sought to show that Jones, a witness 
for the other side, was an offhand liar. 
He put a neighbor of Jones’ on the 
stand, and asked him about Jones’ rep- 
utation for truth and veracity. 

“’Twas bad, very bad,” said the wit- 
ness. 

Then the other lawyer tried to show 
that this testimony was due to spleen. 

“You and Jones have had some 
trouble, haven’t you?” he asked the wit- 
ness. 

“No; nothing special.” 

“Ah, nothing special. Then you did 
have some little trouble.” 

“Nothing, only he stole a cow bell 
from me.” 

“But didn’t he deny stealing the bell?” 

“Yes,” admitted the witness, “he de- 
nied it, but—but—” 

“But what?” interrupted the lawyer 
sharply. 

“He brought back the bell.” 


Father’s “At Home” 


Mr. Goodfellow had dined out six 
nights in succession. On the seventh he 
turned up at home for the evening meal. 
When he was seated Mrs. Goodfellow 
rose in her seat and, addressing the other 
occupants of the table, said: 

“Children, we have with us tonight a 
guest of whom you have all heard, even 
if you do not personally know him. He 
is a man who has a reputation for con- 
viviality and cheer in every club and 
cafe in the city, and this evening we are 
to have the honor and pleasure of being 
numbered among the admirers of his 
brilliant and _ entertaining qualities. 
Therefore, it is with the greatest pleas- 
ure that I present to you—your papa!” 

And Goodfellow has had a grouch ever 
since. 





Back and Forth 


Wife—Please hurry up. Haven't you 
ever buttoned a dress behind before? 

Hubby—No, you never had a dress 
that buttoned before behind. 








OF BRAINS 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


IF YOU ARE 
SINGLE or MARRIED 


wife or a mother—busband or a 
father—son or a daughter, you 
will profit by reading these plain, 
straight from the shoulder, home 
talks. 1200 pages, 300 ilustra- 
tions, 80 in colors 


$2.00 


Send for table of contents. 
Send for opinions of prominent people. FREE. 


MURRAY HILL PUB. CO. 
123 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CultivateHabits of Health 


led by W. Earl Flynn, noted Health 
Chautauqua lecturer and teacher. 
Brightens intellect; renews ambition; 
— life; adds beauty to face 
and form. Information FREE; two 
cents added brings a valuable book. 


W. Earl Flynn, Dept. 7, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Simple exercise for catarrh. hay fever and throat. 
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COOL As A DROP OF DEW 


Hand-woven, soft, durable, comfortable. Good as the 
South American Panama but cooler, lighter, more dres- 
sy. Direct from maker to you $1.50 postpaid. State 
size and send money order. Money refunded if you are 
not perfectly satisfied. Very stylish for Ladies this 
year. MARTIN LOPEZ & CO. 

P. O. Box 148-C22 n German, Porto Rico 

Reference: Bank de Economias, San German 
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DRUGS and injections can never CURE CON- 

STIPATION, that mother of diseases. Send 50c 
for my guaranteed drugless method. Circular Free. 
Dr. W. BOARD, 1912 14th St., Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. @ line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION—Free catalogs and ad- 

vice of all Boarding Schools in U. S. (Name 
kind; girls’ or boys’). American Schools Asso- 
ciation, 1046 Times Bldg., N. Y., or 1546 Masonic 
Temple, Chicago. 


UNITARIANISM 


Why is it the modern interpretation of religion? 
Send for FREE literature. 
Associate Dept. F, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


WRITE Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary; details free. 
New Writers, 1000 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS: $50 each. 
No correspondence course. Details free. Atlas 
Pub. Co., 348 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 


BABY CHICKS—EGGS. From range _ raised 
thoroughbred stock. S. C. White Leghorns and 
Partridge Wyandottes. Prize winners. Kennedy 
Poultry Farm, Frankford, Mo. 
FOR QUICK CASH SALE—Four-room bungalow 
in the pines. All modern conveniences. Half 
acre lot. Garden. Box 42, Summerville, S. C. 
“HOW TO WRITE A PULLING AD” Sent free 
upon request. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 
WANTED—Men. Become Railway Mail Clerks. 
$75 month. For particulars write Franklin 
Institute, Dep’t S 153, Rochester, N. Y. 
INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 B. 23rd St., 
New York City. 
ADVERTISING Stickers, Inexpensive and Effec- 
tive advertising; a universal business help; 
splendid field for agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., 
Dept. H, 105 Pine St., St. Louis. 


MoneyMaking Poultry 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 
bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. ize 
ee Best Jag _ euen. —— 
oldest farm. ne 30t) nniversary Cataleg 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 71, Des Moines, Iowa; 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALES and Collies, puppies and grown 
dogs. Send for list. W. R. Watson, Box 703, 
Oakland, Iowa. 
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Referring to Mr. McGee’s opening paragraph we would say that it is 
never hopeless—nor, on the other hand, is it ever certain. We must just 
use our own judgment in this matter, with the plea, if the bearings get 
hot, that we are after all, in the words of the song-writer, not a regular 
editor, but only an engineer—ENGINEER SAFETY VALVE. 








The Hyphenated 
By J. P. McGee 


ig is perhaps hopeless to expect you to 
publish this, but I will take the 
chance, 

Your WEEKLY has devoted much space 
of late to the hyphenated American. 
Now I find reference to German-Ameri- 
cans, Irish-Americans, Austro-Ameri- 


cans, and others, but so far you have ° 


not mentioned British-Americans. Why 
not? Is it because there are none? It 
may be that this is your reason. Yet 
there are many Englishmen in the Unit- 
ed States. But perhaps they don’t use 
the hyphen, being satisfied to pose as 
Americans, pure and simple. Or, again 
(oh, horrid thought) is it possible that 
they don’t use the hyphen because they 
are not entitled to its use? Is it indeed 
to be credited that our English immi- 
grants remain English?—that they do 


not care enough for this country to join 
its citizenry, thus giving them the proud 
and significant right to the legitimate 
use of this now really important “com- 
pound” connection? This has been 
rumored, I know; but is it true? It is 
a serious question this, as can be shown. 

Assuming that there are in this coun- 
try thousands upon thousands of Eng- 
lishmen (Britishers) and not one REAL 
Anglo-American, what might be looked 
for from them should we have to go to 
war with England to enforce our ship- 
ping rights? We can claim and compel 
the support of these naturalized citizens 
among us, but what could we do with 
these unhyphenated folk who are also 
“among us?” Would they help our 
cause, or would they hurry back to the 
never-to-be-alienated land of their birth, 
which? 

It is a serious question, as has been 
said, and one that we may be forced to 


consider at any day during this world- 
war. We have fought with England 
more than once to protect our rights, 
and what has happened “more than 
once” can happen again, without doubt. 
at present, as your WEEKLY lately noted, 
“the conduct of the British Ambassador 
to this nation is admirable.” This may 
well be now, as his excellency no doubt 
must be highly pleased to observe a de- 
cided desire on our part to put very lit- 
tle obstruction in the path of his coun- 
try. But what change would take place 
in this placid demeanor if, perchance, a 
change took place in our policy? Sup- 
pose that we begin to really insist that 
his country shall not take our shipping 
into his ports for leisurely prize-court 
investigation? Suppose, too, that an 
awakened conscience leads us to place 
an embargo on the export of arms and 
ammunition—an embargo that would 
prohibit their departure from this coun- 
try while the war lasts—suppose this, 
and what then might we expect from 
this amiable and admirable gentleman? 
Would he retain that delightful sang- 
froid, so notable, or would he take um- 
brage and try to rally to Britain’s aid 
those unhyphenated followers of his, thus 
emulating the Tories of Revolutionary 
days, who were “of us but not with us” 
in those dark hours? 

In the not impossible event that this 
may happen, we have no doubt what- 
ever about the patriotism of the hyphen- 
ated class of Americans; they are citi- 
zens, with citizens’ rights and duties. 
Their love for the United States is shown 
by the hyphen. But whither would tend 
that very large and un-naturalized body 
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of Britishers whom we have living with 
us but not of us? To England or to us? 
Who can doubt the answer? 
Believe me, by their hyphens ye shall 
know them. 
McAlester, Okla. 


Fair Play 
By Ramon P. CorrMan 


WHEN the present war broke out, I 

looked with interest to see what 
attitude you would assume. I did not 
have long to wait. I write not as a 
German-American or as an Anglo-Ameri- 
can but as a lover of fair play. You can 
imagine my feelings when I found your 
articles on “Who Made Germany 
Crazy?” the very title of which was an 
affront to every believer in the square 
deal. 

Not satisfied with your early attempts, 
you have proceeded week after week to 
voice anti-German feelings. 

Now, why not be reasonable? You 
know and I know that Germany is not 
and has not been crazy. On the con- 
trary she has proved herself one of the 
sanest and most enlightened nations in 
the world. She has occupied a foremost 
position in science, in art, in literature. 
She has fostered the arts of peace, and 
was fast threatening England’s com- 
mercial supremacy. Why condemn her 
now? 

But you say that Germany has been 
over-ridden by militarism, and that mil- 
itarism must be blotted out. True; but 
is not English navyism also a danger to 
civilization, must not it be also blotted 
out? What of the French army which 
was larger in proportion to population 
than the German? What of the Rus- 
sian hordes? Shall we countenance them 
while we condemn the Germans? Hard- 
ly. 

The main-spring of this war was secret 
diplomacy. The people did not have a 
look-in; their diplomats arranged it, and 
then told the people that it was time to 
fight. Had the people, who bear the 
burden of this war, been permitted time 
and opportunity to look into the reason 
for the infernal thing, and then been 
permitted to register their will in a pop- 
ular election—then Europe would now 
be at peace. 

The office of your magazine, as I see 
it, is not to adopt a partisan and bigoted 
attitude, but rather to present the cases 
of all sides, to present them fairly and 
honestly, in order that out of turmoil 
and mistake may spring order and wis- 


dom. 
Madison, Wis. 


Brief Mention 


From Muncie Indiana Press: 

HERE is Harper’s Weekly, with the 

former Collier editor as its pilot, but 
Harper’s is not vicious. Its principal 
pastimes are endeavoring to prove 
that W. Wilson can do not wrong, and 
in keeping its editorial trousers rolled 
up every time it rains in London, con- 
ceding that Harper's really wears trous- 
ers and not lingerie. 


Forth Smith, Ark., Herald: 

It is something when merit compels 
one to read a high-class periodical, no 
matter if you don’t always agree with 


what it publishes. There’s something 
about Harper’s Weekly and Editor Nor- 
man Hapgood that you can’t shake off. 
They show courage, say things in an 
original way, and usually ring the bell. 
And better than all else, Editor Hapgood 
don’t care whether his pungent thoughts 
and exposes please or displease. But it’s 
significant that Harper’s Weekly con- 
stantly grows in number of regular read- 
ers and influence. 


Not Subsidized 


By ALuAn J. Roserts 


F NCLOSED herewith find check for 

renewal of your splendid weekly. 
This will be for 15 months. While I feel 
you may be a trifle severe in your writ- 
ings regarding the Kaiser and the war 
party of Germany, nevertheless I have 
a wholesome respect for the fearless in- 


dependent policy of your brilliant editor. 
Your circulation, no doubt, has been af- 
fected, especially among the German- 
American readers, but yours is one_of 
the few periodicals that has not sub- 
sidized its editorial department in order 
to play safe with the reading public. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


It’s Popular With Us 
By R. E. OtpHAmM 


LIKE JHarper’s Weekly, though, 
judging from letters published in your 
Safety Valve department, it is decidedly 
unpopular to say so. Can’t you give 
your readers a few more of those fine 
letters from Millie Best? Do so, and I 
engage to testify for defendant when- 
ever the case of “Hyphen vs. Harper’s” 
is tried in this camp. E 
Sunrise, Alaska. | 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, William Lloyd Garrison, Phillips Brooks, Henry 
James—these early contributors helped to place THE 
NATION in the position it has held for fifty years— 


America’s Foremost Weekly Review 
10c a copy $4.00 a year 
(Send $1.00 with this advertisement for 4 months’ trial) 


20 Vesey Street - - - New York City 

















Telling the Truth About 
Organized Charity 


JULIAN LEAVITT, well-known prison investigator, 
has made an exhaustive investigation of organized 
charity for Pearson’s Magazine. 

The first article appeared in Pearson’s for April. 
Others will follow serially for several months. 

Read the April number. Read the series. You'll 
be surprised at the things you don’t know, but ought 
to know, about organized charity. 

Pearson’s is on sale at all live news stands---fifteen 
cents per copy. Out on the 10th of each month. 
By the year, $1.50. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


425-35 East 24th Street New York, N. Y. 
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